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Straight Photography 


Second Paper 


DAVID J. COOK 


3 AN astraight photograph from a straight 
negative be art?” Yes — provided the 
photographer is an artist. If so, his 

productions are bound to be works of art. Per- 
sonality, or individuality, distinguishes every true 
work of art, and upon the development of this 
quality our ultimate success as artist-photo- 
graphers largely depends. 

From the moment the photographic dryplate 
is exposed in the camera it not only bears wit- 
ness to the likeness of the individual or object 
photographed, but also records, just as accu- 
‘ately, the individuality of the worker; and 
whether the resultant photograph is an artistic 
production or a mere map, depends upon whether 
or not he has stamped his work with his indi- 
viduality. The photographer should be, in a 
sense, as sensitive to emotions and human in- 
terest as his photographic plate is to the action 
of the light. Then only, can he recognize imme- 
diately the disturbing element and arrange his 
composition accordingly. In this, he will also be 
absolute master of his technique; for through 
technical perfection alone can he express perfect 
individual conception. If one is master of his 
tools and materials only, he may execute a per- 
fect mechanical photograph, but never a picture. 
On the other hand, if he have but little knowledge 
of technique, he may ruin, easily, the most 
beautiful conception. Technical perfection and 
a perfect conception are, therefore, very closely 
linked together — the one supplies the soul, the 
motive, and the other gives it expression. 

First, then, in order to express our ideals in 
pictorial photography it becomes necessary to 
make every use of its mechanical aids. Chief 
of these is the negative. True, it is necessary 
only as a means to an end —the positive pic- 
ture — but in considering it, especially from the 
standpoint of pure photography, great care must 
be exercised, as a poor negative will invariably 
make a poor print unless we resort to “ faking.” 


A negative is good or bad just in proportion to 
its capacity to yield desirable prints. The first 
intent, and the end, is the finished positive-print 
or picture. 

In order to obtain a printable negative at least 
three major-operations are absolutely neces- 
sary — namely : focusing, exposing and develop- 
ment; and to the study of these we may profit 
also by consideration of the sensitive materials, 
as plates, printing-paper and the lens. The 
three other indispensables to a pictorial photo- 
graph — that of motive or human interest; ar- 
rangement or composition, and lighting — 
must be dismissed as being entirely aside from 
the present discussion. Suffice to say that, if 
these are not worthy, it is a foregone conclusion 
we shall have no picture. 

A discussion, then, of the lens may be per- 
mitted first. since its office is to collect the waves 
of light reflected from the object, condense and 
rearrange them, and project the image — the 
optical counterpart of the object — on the sensi- 
tive dryplate, at a point distant from the lens 
known as the focus. Full explanation is hereby 
given for the express purpose to call attention to 
the exact office of that much-abused, though valu- 
able instrument —the lens. By many and 
really fine workers — this instrument is grossly 
misused or ignored. Bear in mind its purpose. 
The requisites are: Speed — but this must not 
be at the sacrifice of optical qualities. It should 
also have a perfectly-flat field and critical defini- 
tion over a large area of illumination, yet allow 
of diffusion of focus. It must be anastigmatic, 
possess a long focus, allow of perfect roundness 
or modeling, and also be so constructed that a 
short-focus instrument may be had, with large 
circle of illumination. It is apparent that such 
a lens would be ideal for pictorial expression, 
but unfortunately all these qualities cannot be 
had, equally developed, in one instrument ; 
hence, lens-manufacturers make various types, 
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BEN LARRIMER 


to suit particular needs — as portrait-lenses, 
single view-lenses, wide-angle lenses, rectilinear 
lenses, anastigmat lenses, ete. Few workers, 
however, can afford all these, and many must 
make one lens suffice — compromising on an 
“all-around ” objective, such as the convert- 
ible anastigmat provided with diffusion-device 
(introduction of spherical aberration). Much 
may be done with such an instrument if one 
rightly understands it; and no little part of 
the genuine art-feeling found in the pictures 
of our most advanced art-workers is due to 
the proper use of the lens. For instance — 








RYLAND W. PHILLIPS 


if breadth of effect is wanted, impart to the 
negative a degree of spherical aberration by aid 
of the diffusion-device. This differs greatly from 
throwing the picture out of focus merely, and 
must not be confounded with that. If greater 
atmosphere as well as roundness and perspective 
is wanted, one of the elements of the doublet, of 
longer focus, may be employed. In brief, the 
longer the focus of the lens — on account of per- 
mitting greater distance from the instrument to 
the object—the more correct the drawing or 
modeling. The element of aerial perspective is 
introduced also on account of atmospheric con- 
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ON THE BEACH 


ditions between the lens and object —this lends 
to a feeling of breadth and air in the picture. 
Linear perspective likewise is rendered better. 
A flat field in a lens inclines to harshness and 
wiriness, whereas spherical aberration often adds 
materially to the effect. On the other hand, 
microscopic definition over the complete circle 
of illumination may make for pictorial quality. 
Mere indistinctness, due either to aberration or 
from the image being out of focus, does not con- 
stitute art. This may or may not be only one 
means to an end. Given a perfect lens, and 
understanding of same, a photograph may still 
lack pictorial quality. The rule in focusing, as 
in the rule of perspective, should be: Consider 
first, the foreground ; next, the middle distance ; 
then the distance, and bring into sharpest focus 
that element which is of chief importance to 
the picture. 

Concerning exposure, here again one can fol- 
low this rule safely, favoring that element which 
is of greatest pictorial importance. Thus con- 
sidered, exposure becomes of vital importance, 
as upon it depends the nature and extent of the 
light’s action, and, if the plate is underexposed, 
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no amount of after-manipulation will make up 
for the deficiency. On the other hand, if expo- 
sure is unduly prolonged, the delicate gradations 
and tonal quality may be destroyed entirely. 
Exposing too long for comparatively unimpor- 
tant shadow-detail often completely destroys 
pictorial quality. Exposure should be in har- 
mony with the scale of light-intensities. If full 
detail in shadow-portions is wanted, the illumina- 
tion over the object should be so balanced that 
these are brought into harmony with the high- 
lights. Underexposure tends to harshness and 
wiriness of definition in the highlights. The 
blacks and whites are strongly contrasted. 
Underexposure tends to render the highlights 
in the print whiter, and the shadows darker. 
On the other hand, overexposure tends to tone 
down the highlights in the print, rather than to 
render them whiter. Contrasts of blacks and 
whites are lessened in this case, and the entire 
negative possesses softer definition. Herein lies 
one of the greatest aids to pictorial photography ; 
and if the worker only will acquaint himself with 
the possibilities of his lens, and use judgment in 
focusing and in exposing the sensitive plate, 
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much may be accomplished by pure photographic 
means that is now thought possible only by 
‘faking.” The object of the worker, then, 
should be to get those qualities in the negative 
which, by a suitable printing-process, will ex- 
press best the character and individuality, as he 
sees it, of the object or subject photographed. 
Briefly — a harsh, hard negative expresses stabil- 
ity, force and vigor; while a soft negative sug- 
gests refinement, delicacy and repose. One 
quality of negative will be best adapted to cer- 
tain subjects as figures, ete., and a certain other 
quality of negative will be suited better to land- 
scapes, ete. Again, the many varieties of posi- 
tive printing-papers represent the scale of tones 
from light to dark in their own peculiar way, 
and, in consequence, the negative should be 
adapted to the printing-process also. Hence, in 
order to obtain the best results one should have 
in mind that quality of negative suitable to the 
printing-process predetermined as best suited to 
the subject, and work to that end. A little 
experimenting in printing from one negative, 
upon a variety of printing-papers, will demon-. 
strate which one is better adapted to that par- 
ticular subject and paper. The great hindrance, 
perhaps, to the production of pictures, is that all 
qualities of negatives are printed on some one 
favored printing-paper instead of suiting the 
negative to the paper, and choosing a paper 
favorable to the subject. This, many times, 
serves to mark the difference between the photo- 
graph that is merely a record of fact, and the 
picture-photograph. 

Still another factor in pictorial photography 
is the surface-texture, tone and metallic nature 
of the positive-image, and of the support used. 
A surface having a coarse texture scatters or 
breaks up the lights and shadows over the print, 
giving breadth of effect and atmosphere ; whites 
appear toned-down, and blacks are rendered 
lighter. On the other hand, a smooth surface 
preserves delicate gradations, sharp definition 
and detail. The former may be used for 
pictures of large size, while the latter is best 
suited to small pictures. Regarding tone, few 





workers realize the great importance of this as 


a factor in the make-up of a picture. How 
often we view pictures exhibited in salons and 
photographic conventions, purporting to be full 
of life, but so cold and hard in tone as to defeat 
the motive. The opposite of this is also true. 
A winter-scene finished in sepia, seascapes in 
terra cotta, summer-landscape in blue-black, por- 
traits in blue and in green. Pictures of chil- 
dren are finished in blue-gray, and look cold and 
dead, instead of seeming to pulsate with life, and 
warmth of color. Incidents may be cited indefi- 
nitely, but these will suffice to call to mind many 
inconsistencies. It must be known that a warm 
tone or color of print is favorable to softness, 
delicacy, detail, warmth and life, while a cold 
tone or color is conducive to harshness and 
strength — objects or subjects unyielding and 
cold in character. Fortunately there is great 
latitude in the selection of suitable printing- 
media, and one has but to choose his favorite 
paper and select from the many surfaces and 
tones that which is best suited to his purpose ; 
as those papers naturally cold in tone, as blue- 
black, black, blue-gray, ete., may easily be changed 
to warmer tones of brown, brown-black, choco- 
late, sepia, terra cotta, red, ete., by an after- 
process or so-called toning-method. Warm tones 
may likewise be changed to cold ones. 

In seeking truth and light on things photo- 
graphic, considering carefully cause and effect, 
the methods employed with the results attained, 
the serious worker cannot but be cognizant of the 
great importance of these seemingly trivial things 
in our profession. Little things, perhaps, but 
each alike indispensable. Each contributes to 
the perfect whole, and any inattention or negli- 
gence of only one of these is often likely to 
mar, if not entirely destroy, the effect desired. 

Eternal vigilance and an inquiring mind will 
accomplish much towards the production of per- 
fect pictures. [As this paper is much longer 
than anticipated, the remainder of the article on 
Straight Photography will be continued in an 
early issue of Paoro-ErA; at which time some 
negative-notions relating to “ brush-develop- 
ment,” as applied to pictorial treatment, will be 
explained. Ep. ] 
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CHILD-PORTRAIT 





W. C. NOETZEL 


A Master in Child-Portraiture 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


HERE are two distinct ways to render 

the facial expression of children. One 

way is the instantaneous method which 
records the subtlety of fleeting and accidental 
expression. The other strives for more perma- 
nent and habitual traits. The result, provided 
the right moment has been chosen, is a com- 
posite portrait — a typical likeness. 

Both methods have their advantages and 
shortcomings. The first permits a greater 
‘ange of composition; it can depict intimate 
moods and momentary expressions, can repre- 
sent the child at play or at various occupations, 





but it is apt to be deficient in likeness, a like- 
ness which is readily recognized also by persons 
outside the family, who may have seen the 
child only once and, consequently, are not 
familiar with the changes of its facial expression. 
The other method is more reliable for a 
general likeness, as it records more accurately 
the structural peculiarities of the head and face, 
and endeavors to delineate the features as they 
are seen by the casual observer. Such a like- 
ness is more difficult to take, as the subject 
easily assumes a set, staring, stereotyped ex- 
pression. This, of course, is avoided by the 
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skilful photographer. In the long run, I 
believe, the latter style is to be preferred. It 
deals less with chance, and produces more satis- 
factory results. 

However that may be, W. C. Noetzel, with a 
studio at Newton Centre, Massachusetts — 
favorably known to the profession by frequent 
convention-exhibits — has chosen the method 
which emphasizes likeness; and I have rarely 
seen a photographer who has carried it out with 
so much calculation and forethought. In a por- 
trait that is primarily a likeness, the face is the 
sole object of interest. For this reason Mr. 
Noetzel, no doubt, favors large heads. Their 
size in the allotted area is unusually large. He 
wants to show off the face as much as he can. 
A larger size is more impressive than smaller 
ones, and affords finer opportunities to model 
and delineate each separate feature. Notice 
how clearly and precisely in the accompanying 
illustrations the lines of the mouth, nose and 
eyes are drawn. 

In order to maintain the face as the principal 
object of interest, he furthermore finds it neces- 
sary to use as few accessories as possible. Acces- 
sories are rather a hindrance than an improving 
factor in this kind of representation. He could 
readily dispense with toys. The hair, a blouse, 
a hat or bonnet —these are sufficient for him. 
His children look straight out of the picture, and 
are shown either full face or in three-quarter 
poses that are almost full-face views. This 
simplicity of treatment demands a correspond- 


ing simplicity in the background and, conse- 
quently, most of his portraits have only a plain 
light or dark background. The result is con- 
vincing. Brainwork, no matter in what channel 
of human endeavor, never fails to tell. In art- 
work it is absolutely imperative. A _photo- 
grapher can acquire no style of his own, unless 
he takes the trouble to discover, for himself, the 
possibilities and limitations of the particular 
mediums and vehicles of representation which 
he desires to employ. Mr. Noetzel has accom- 
plished this. He has arrived at a logical con- 
clusion and carries it out in a masterly fashion. 
His children look natural, and the facial 
expression is nearly always a happy one. 
These pictures are character-delineations worth 
keeping, not mere records. They are true and 
dignified ; excellent in workmanship and finish. 
Although not a specialist, Mr. Noetzel is 
equally efficient in the portrayal of men and 
women, in work of large size as in ivory minia- 
tures, in regular studio-sittings as in home- 
portraiture, but has won most praise and 
appreciation by his child-portraiture. Perhaps 
he has shown it more than his other work, 
because he is most fond of it. This is the 
crucial point. A man, to excel in any particular 
field, must be in love with it. Mr. Noetzel 
loves children ; he can enter the world in which 
they live and sympathize with their harmless 
activities, else he would be unable to depict the 
facial expressions of childhood in such an 
exceptionally simple and pleasing manner. 


A Method of Control in Printing 


HE methods of control by means of which 
a photographer can modify very consid- 
erably the results which he obtains from 
his negatives are manifold. Most of them are 
either carried out upon the glass side of the 
negative, or else upon the face of the print. One 
has a very natural disinclination to meddle with 
the film side of the negative. So long as any 
work is done on the glass side, it can always 
be removed if it is not quite what is wanted, or 
if too much change has been effected ; and so the 
negative is left once more as it originally was, to 
be printed like that, or to be worked up afresh, as 
circumstances may decide. 

Any handwork or modification that may be 
carried out on the print itself, only affects the 
print upon which it is done ; it does not impair 
or modify the negative in any way; but it is 
open to the objection that it has to be done 
afresh for every print that is made, which not 
only means a good deal of labor, but involves 


very great risk of a lack of uniformity in the 
prints. Perhaps it would be better to say that 
it removes all possibility of such uniformity, as 
printers in gum bichromate and in oil are well 
aware. Moreover, except with one or two 
special methods, such as the two just mentioned, 
work on the print is never very satisfactory. 

There is a method of hand-working upon 
negatives which is applicable to the film side, 
but which, at the same time, is one that allows 
the work to be removed very easily if it should 
prove to be undesirable. It has answered ex- 
cellently in the writer’s hands, and so a short 
account of it is given in the hope that it will be 
found helpful to others. 

The method consists essentially of tinting or 
staining the gelatine of the negative, so as to 
hold back the printing of the parts that are 
stained, while allowing the rest to print out 
more deeply. It has proved its usefulness both 
in landscapes and in portraits. 
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It will be found very helpful in the case of 
landscapes which are lacking in “ atmosphere.” 
Where two objects come close together in the 
picture, although separated from each other in 
reality by a wide space, photography will often 
render them quite alike in tone, without any 
suggestion of the distance which intervenes be- 
tween them. The result is that much of the 
effectiveness which the picture presented to the 
eye may be lacking in a straightforward print 
from the negative. By local staining, however, 
it is often quite easy to lighten all the tones of 
the more distant object, or at least to lighten 
its shadow tones, so that the effect of distance is 
at once suggested. 

Every amateur who has done much portrait 
work will have experience of cases in which the 
face of the sitter is too dark in tone compared 
with the clothing. This is a common result of 
underexposure of the negative, and in that form 
is not curable; but it may also be met with 
when the negative has been fully exposed, if 
the sitter is in a very light dress. In such a 
case it is because photographs render the tones 
of flesh darker than they appear to the eye, 
unless the photograph is taken with an ortho- 
chromatic plate and a deep screen, a combina- 
tion which is generally out of the question for 
portraiture, certainly for indoor portraiture. In 
all such cases the staining-method described later 
on will be found to provide just what is wanted. 
In the case of a portrait, for example, it pro- 
vides a means to keep the face as light in tone 
in the print as it seems to the eye, while at the 
same time the printing may be carried far enough 
to allow all the lightest parts of the clothing to 
print out. 

There are several dyes which can be used. 
The writer has not employed any of the definite 
chemical dyes which appear in the price-lists of 
the big dealers, all his work having been done 
with the contents of penny-packets of dye as 
supplied by oilmen. At first he used a bright 
yellow dye, dissolving the contents of the penny- 
packet in about half a pint of hot water, and 
keeping this as a stock-solution. When cold, it 
was used diluted or full strength according to 
circumstances. Latterly, for reasons given be- 
low, he has substituted “ peacock blue ” dye for 
yellow, making a solution of it in the same way. 

The negative must be placed horizontally, or 
nearly so, on a sheet of glass that it may be 
illuminated from below. The best illumination 
is provided by a sheet of white blotting-paper, 
placed so that the light falls upon it, but cannot 
shine straight through the negative, nor can it 
reach the upper surface. A little light in the 
room is needed to see what one is doing. 


The dye is applied to the dry negative by 
means of a camel’s hair brush. It is easy to 
follow the outline of a sharp object with it; the 
chief difficulty experienced, at first, being to 
avoid a distinct line showing where it is not 
wanted. This can best be done by making only 
a narrow line with the brush first, and at once 
widening it by a second, then a third, and a 
fourth, and so on. One soon learns how to fol- 
low up one application with a second, so as to 
prevent any lines from showing. 

To do this, the action of the dye must be 
bounded by actual lines in the subject ; it must 
never be allowed to end abruptly across an even 
tint. One should not try to do too large an 
area at once; a place about the size of a half- 
penny or an American silver quarter — or less, 
if the boundaries are intricate and difficult to 
follow — is quite as much as should be done 
at atime. It is perfectly easy, working in this 
way, to conceal the fact that there has been any 
handwork of the kind at all. The dye-solution 
is left on the film for a few seconds or so, and 
the surplus liquid is then picked off with a 
pointed piece of blotting-paper, and another area 
dealt with in the same way. 

When one part adjoins another that has been 
done and is still damp, the part already dyed 
should be held uppermost to prevent the fresh 
dye-solution from flowing all over the part that 
is done. This and other little dodges to secure 
an even coloration are speedily picked up in 
practice. 

If, when all the work is done, it should be 
found that the dyeing has been carried to too 
great a depth, the negative may be left under 
the tap, or in a dish of clean water, until it is 
seen to be lightened sufficiently. If left long 
enough, the whole of the dye will be removed 
and the negative restored to its original appear- 
ance. This may be hastened by putting the 
plate in a two per cent solution of sodium sul- 
phite, to each ounce of which two or three drops 
of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid have been 
added. When it is desired to lighten the color 
only a little, the sulphite should not be used. 

It will be found that a yellow dye has a far 
greater effect upon the printing-paper than it 
has to theeye. It is for this reason that a yel- 
low dye was selected. It seems simpler to get 
all that is wanted by a very faint coloration ; 
but a little experience with yellow led to the 
conclusion that a dye of a much deeper tint, 
which had less effect upon the sensitive paper 
than it had on the eye, was to be preferred. It 
is easier to ensure an even coating, and it is 
reassuring to know that, if the dyeing is not 
quite uniform to the eye, the lack of uniformity 
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will be much less on the print. For this reason 
several darker dyes were tried, and a green- 
blue color, as mentioned, was finally chosen. 
The photographer would do well to buy two 
or three different dyes—the cost is a mere 
nothing —to dissolve each in water, and to 
make a trial of each. They should be tested 
not only as to the ease with which they can be 
applied, and as to their effect upon the printing, 
but also examined to see whether prolonged 


washing will remove them completely from the 
film. Unless it will do so—either with or 
without the sulphite, but preferably without — 
some other dye should be chosen. When the 
best of those purchased has been found, the 
other solutions may be thrown away. A penny- 
packet will provide sufficient dye for the entire 
photographic career of an enthusiastic amateur, 
so that the method is not an expensive one. 

[ Photography and Focus. ] 


Cloud-Negatives: To Obtain and Use Them 


G. T. HARRIS 


T is a safe assumption that very few 
photographers consider a series of cloud- 
negatives an essential part of their equip- 

ment, or pay the least attention to that por- 
tion of a landscape usually represented in their 
prints by bare, white paper. One of the most 
disheartening exhibitions of modern photo- 
graphy is a stationer’s window dressed with 
view-posteards in glossy silver, part of them 
having skies of bare, white paper and part skies 
of a deep monotonous gray, according as the 
negative is hard or soft. If by chance a print 
among them possesses clouds, even to an apolo- 
getic degree, the relief it occasions proves how 
atrociously lacking in pictorial effect the others 
must be. It is, perhaps, true to a very great 
extent, that a certain section of the buying- 
public does not demand, neither will it pay for, 
a print of artistic quality that has to be sold at 
a slightly-higher price. But, while this applies 
to a good deal of the postcard-publishing that is 
done, it certainly does not apply to prints that 
aspire to a higher grade of production ; and that 
the same treatment is dealt out to these that is 
considered good enough for their humble but 
nimble relative any stationer’s window will 
amply prove. In making the postcard a model 
for prints of greater pretensions the view-pub- 
lisher is defeating his own ends, which may be 
taken to be an escape from the unremunerative 
price of the postcard. Itshould be remembered 
that the general public of the present day is a 
very much more critical body than it was years 
ago, anda public that has men like John Has- 
sall, Lawson Wood, and others to design its 
posters is not likely to tolerate photographs 
with bald-headed skies, much less pay for them. 
Its own common sense informs it that in pur- 
chasing a posteard it is not paying the price of 
an old master, and that it must take more or 
less what the gods may send; but with an 


814 x 61% to 12 x 10 print, at prices running into 
shillings, the art-culture — it may be 
sciously acquired through the eye—of the 
individual comes into being and the bald-headed 
atrocity is weighed and found wanting. 





uncon- 


Separate Cloud-Negatives Essential 


A filter and orthochromatic plate might, in- 
deed —they would naturally — suggest them- 
selves as being an effectual remedy for a cloud- 
less condition of negative, but experience dis- 
proves this; indeed, under certain conditions 
they positively aggravate the evil. Last sum- 
mer— during a month’s cloudless weather, or 
nearly so—I took a series of negatives, nearly 
all of them with a filter, and in only a very few 
was the cloudscape sufficiently good to use with 
the rest of the negative. The majority of the 
negatives, owing to the uniform blue sky, 
required the skies to be blocked out; for an 
even-gray tint in a print will never suggest to 
the public a blue sky, it is not so convincing as 
a good cloudscape. Hence the publisher, with 
more serious intentions than for the popular 
postcard, must acquire and use a series of cloud- 
negatives. 


When and How to Take Cloud-Negatives 

The conventional advice to secure cloud- 
negatives has been, to take them in early spring, 
when piled-up masses of cumulus are to be had, 
adorning the heavens in a decorative manner. 
These are certainly easy to photograph, but 
difficult to live with, for a series of prints with 
piled-up cumuli is apt to pall even on the 
strongest art-stomach. The average cloud-scape 
of a summer’s day is less easy to photograph, 
and not so suggestive of the last word in deco- 
‘ative art, but it is infinitely more all-around 
useful and less likely to give its owner away 
when printed into views from several districts. 
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The advent of orthochromatie plates and filters 
enables cloud-negatives to be secured that were 
virtually impossible when ordinary plates had 
to be used, and at the present time the landscape 
photographer is quite independent of the 
“ cumuli-day ” to which the early worker pinned 
his faith. A series of cloud-negatives should be 
a catholic one as regards cloud-form, for many 
landscapes require, and look best with, cloud- 
scapes of quite low tones and reserved outlines, 
and if these are omitted from the collection, 
bold, pronounced cloud-masses must be inserted 
into a landseape that is overwhelmed by them. 
From which it may be gathered that, so far 
from cloud-photography being possible only in 
the early spring-days, it may be attempted suc- 
cessfully whenever a pictorial cloud-scape is seen. 
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There is no particular difficulty to photograph 
clouds if orthochromatic plates and a moder- 
ately-deep filter are used; it is mainly a matter 
of giving the correct exposure, so that on devel- 
opment a cloud-negative of perfect gradation is 
obtained. In my own work I use rapid ortho- 
chromatic plates with a filter, increasing expo- 
sure about six times, and develop with pyro-soda. 


Reproduced Cloud-Negatives 

Usually the orginal cloud-negative is used for 
the double printing, and, that it may not take 
unduly long, slow plates and restrained develop- 
ment are employed to get a quick-printing nega- 
tive. A much more desirable plan is to use the 
original negative solely to make a carbon trans- 
parency from, and rely on reproductions for all 
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cloud-negatives. If a good original negative, 
about whole-plate (814x614) in size, is ob- 
tained, of full gradation and density, it is then 
suitable for either reductions or enlargements, 
and the reproductions can be made of the exact 
quality for quick printing. It is not advisable 
to use a large size cloud-negative for prints that 
are much smaller, merely to save the trouble to 
make an intermediate series; such a course 
necessitates printing 12x 10 clouds into, say, 
half-plate (614 x 434) prints, with disastrous 
results to the unity of the clouds and landscape. 
A 12x10 and an 814,x 614 series will be sufti- 
cient for all but the smallest prints. 

Making the reproduced negatives presents no 
difficulty if slow plates and restrained develop- 
ment are adopted ; and for development I prefer 
pyro-soda used in a tray, even though it bear 
the imprint of antiquity, and it may be desirable 
to state that I give my own methods merely for 
the sake of completeness. What is required is 
a clean, bright negative with very little opacity. 
It must be borne in mind that a cloud-negative 
should require, in a good diffused light, only 
some five or six minutes for printing, at the 
same time it should show good gradation from 
the perfectly-white cloud to the various half- 
tones, and not be merely a white cloud on an 
even gray sky. 


Partial Blocking-Out of Cloud-Negatives 

After the negative has been made and var- 
nished, it is advantageous to block out the lower 
part to afford protection to the landscape por- 
tion of the print during clouding; though, as 
many variously-outlined landscapes will be 
clouded with the same cloud-negative, it will be 
impossible to do more than to give a general 
protection to the lower portion of the print, 
leaving the exact outline to be masked by a 
cloth roughly following its lines. To mask the 
lower portion, coat the glass side of the negative 
with turpentine and gold-size mixture; two parts 
gold-size to one of turpentine, but the amount 
used of the latter requires adjusting to the 
quality of the gold-size. The mixture should 
flow like collodion. Block out with the lead by 
vignetting upwards towards the cloud portion, 
taking care not to encroach too much on it, 
otherwise a difficulty may be experienced in 
filling some prints with a sufficiency of cloud. 
The blocked-out negatives require to be thor- 
oughly hardened by baking before being taken 
into use. 


A ‘*Clouding-Board ”’ for Rapid Printing 
Various ways exist to insert clouds in prints 
by double printing, and the slowest and surest 


of them is to place the cloud-negative and print 
to be clouded, in a frame as for ordinary print- 
ing. This permits one to examine the print 
without fear of movement. When a consider- 
able number of prints has to be clouded, this is 
rather a slow method, and it is best to discard 
the printing-frame. The plan I have in use 
answers very well and is simple. A long, level 
board, preferably covered with smooth linoleum, 
is placed where a steady north light falls. The 
print to be clouded is adjusted behind a cloud- 
negative and laid down on the smooth linoleum 
board, a cloth being used to vignette the outline 
of the landscape into the cloud-negative. If an 
actinometer is used, no necessity to examine the 
print exists; but a better and surer plan is to 
take a strip of sensitive paper and slip it under the 
edge of the cloud-negative as it lies on the board. 
When the cloud is considered sufficiently printed, 
the slip is withdrawn and examined, and, as it 
has received the same amount of exposure as 
the print, it gives visible proof. The clouding- 
board may be of any length and any convenient 
number of cloud-negatives exposed at one time ; 
so that clouding a number of prints is quickly 
accomplished if the negatives are of suitable 
quality, and, of course, if of uniform opacity 
(and they may easily be made so) one negative 
is a guide for the printing of the rest. 


Printing Clouds into Platinotypes and 
Carbons 

When platinotype prints have to be clouded, 
matters are not quite so simple. I usually mark 
each side of the platinotype print, where the 
visible image shows the outline, with a deep 
lead-pencil mark, and these marks show under 
the cloud-negative the whereabouts of the land- 
scape-outline. The cloth is then adjusted more 
or less by guesswork to the outline, and, of 
course, this is known by previous examination 
of the print. An actinometer has to be used 
for timing exposure, and one which gives frac- 
tions of a tint is advisable. If the cloud-nega- 
tives are marked with the actinometer-exposure 
they can be classified and used in groups. 
Clouding carbon-prints requires even more care 
than platinotypes, and if much carbon-printing 
has to be done one becomes quite a convert to 
the reproduced negative with clouds already 
inserted ; in fact, nearly all my carbon-printing 
is done from negatives specially made, with 
suitable skies included. When it is impossible 
to escape putting clouds in carbon prints, the 
following is my method; it answers very well 
for an occasional print or two, but I candidly 
own that, if clouding carbon-prints were an 
every-day occurrence, I should try to devise a 
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better method. <A base line is first drawn on 
the landscape-negative, film-side, taking care 
that it is made below the safe edge; then a 
silver print is made from the negative, the edge 
of the paper when filling in being placed on this 
base line. From this print a mask is made for 
the cloud-negative by dividing at the sky-line 
in the usual manner. By transmitted light the 
cloud-negative, being placed over the landscape, 
is adjusted to the position required, and the 
landscape-mask is laid on the cloud-negative so 
that its outlines coincide with those of the land- 
scape-negative and fixed by some adhesive. 
When making the carbon-print, the tissue is 
placed along the base line on the landscape- 
negative, and it will be seen that, as this base 
line was made below the safe edge, the tissue is 
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protected by an eighth of an inch or so. On 
removing the tissue to the cloud-negative, its 
lower edge should be made to coincide with 
the lower edge of the mask, when perfect regis- 
tration between the mask and printed portion 
will result. Carbon-printers will not require to 
be told that the print has to be safe-edged when 
clouding as when printing, but the tyro may 
easily overlook this fact. For this reason I 
make a pencil-line on the film-side of the cloud- 
negative to coincide with the base of the mask 
and then continue the mask as a safe edge by 
gumming a paper-extension to it. The edge of 
the mask around the outline should not be pasted 
close to the glass, as this gives a hard line; it 
should be raised up all along the outline and the 
frame turned to the source of light in clouding, 
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so that the raised edge intercepts the light and 
produces a slight vignetting-effect. 


A Hint on Clouds in Lantern-Slides 

The process of inserting clouds in lantern- 
slides is too generally known to need reviewing 
here, and the excellent monograph on lantern- 
slide work by Mr. G. E. Brown in this year’s 
British Journal Almanac lucidly explains the 
operation. My only reason for mentioning it is 
to give a hint which I found extremely useful 
lately in clouding a batch of slides. If the 
slides are developed for color, i.e., other than 
black, it is a common experience that consider- 
able difficulty exists in matching the landscape 
and cloud-scape portions. To obviate the diffi- 
culty, I exposed and developed both landscape 
and clouds for much warmer colors than I 
needed, and toned them in a combined toning- 
and fixing-bath, used about double the strength 
it would be for prints. By this means the two 
portions could be very well matched in color, 
and I obtained some excellent slides. 


Clouds in Enlargements 


Inserting clouds in bromide enlargements may 
be done in several ways. One apparently 
favorite method is to expose and _ partially 
develop the landscape-portion, then arrest 
development by copious washing, and replace 
the paper on the enlarging-easel for the clouding. 
It follows that the landsecape-portion is rather 
overdeveloped, unless the precaution is taken to 
keep this portion under a stream of water until 
the sky is sufficiently developed. Perhaps the 
better method is to expose both landscape and 
cloud-scape before commencing to develop. To 
do this, arrange the landscape on the enlarging- 
sasel as the enlargement is desired to be, using 
a piece of thin white cardboard or stiff white 
paper to receive the image. Roughly pencil the 
outline of the landscape at the horizon and cut 
through the cardboard at the pencil-line to make 
a mask ; or, if the negative has a sky that would 
print through, two masks, one for the landscape- 
portion and the other for the sky-portion. 
Expose the landscape-portion, screening the sky, 
if necessary, with one of the paper-masks; then, 
having capped the lens with a deep amber or 
ruby glass cap, with a soft lead-pencil lightly 
trace the landscape-outline on the bromide paper, 
insert the selected cloud-negative, screen the 
landscape-portion of the bromide paper with its 
proper screen as far as the penciled outline, and 
remove the cap for exposure. The screen should 
be kept moving some distance in front of the 
paper, and a vertical movement just above and 
below the pencil-line should be observed. If 
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the bromide prints are to be toned by bleaching 
and sulphiding, it is very important that the 
two exposures be so proportioned that the print 
develops uniformly ; otherwise, when toned, the 
sky and landscape will not match in color. For 
this reason it is not desirable to submit any print 
destined for toning to local reduction, such as 
attempting to readjust the landscape or sky 
portions. The parts reduced would show some- 


what different color. — British Journal of 


Photography. 
“= 
From the moment you enter the studio play 
the game to the limit — whether showing goods, 
making negatives, spotting prints, selling or col- 
lecting accounts. Go the limit. If you can’t go 
the limit, go home. — Pirie MacDonald. 





Mucu is written about the photographing of 
animals and birds, but this branch of photo- 
graphy often requires hours of patient waiting 
to catch the subject at just the right moment. 
For the average photographer, whose time is 
limited, much more enjoyment can be found, 
and more satisfactory results obtained, with the 
flowers and ferns. Many wildflowers may be 
taken to the studio where they can be photo- 
graphed at leisure, and often the resulting picture 
is better than if made in the fields. For deco- 
rative work flower-silhouettes are very effective, 
and may be made by flashlight. Place the flowers 
two feet away from a screen of thin white muslin 
and set off the flash behind the screen. Blossoms 
are arranged for form and line as the study is 
purely decorative. 
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THE OLD CEDAR TREE 
WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


Tree-Studies 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


REES vary so much in appearance that 

-amera enthusiasts find it hard to refrain 

from photographing a pleasing specimen 
at sight; and, inasmuch as no two of the same 
species ever are alike, there is opportunity to 
obtain an indefinite number of interesting studies, 
whether the work is done with a view to procure 
systematic records of tree-forms and their devel- 
opment at various seasons, for the purpose of 
nature-study, or whether the subject is treated 
only from the pictorial standpoint. 

It is my purpose, however, to consider trees 
as possible material for pictorial- and decorative- 
compositions, and to endeavor to elucidate cer- 
tain principles of design. In addition to this 
I hope to suggest points in the technical man- 


ipulation which may prove of assistance in 
obtaining the particular effect desired. 

All seasons of the year bring their opportuni- 
ties, for it is frequently the case that some tree 
which may not be especially striking in full 
foliage will appear to the greatest advantage in 
autumn. In the absence of leaves, the charac- 
teristic shapes of limbs and small branches will 
exhibit an astonishing amount of individuality. 
Another change occurs in winter when every 
twig bears a burden of snow, producing an effect 
of airy, lace-like delicacy seen at no other time 
of the year. 

The time when any tree appears at its best 
depends upon the season of the year. The 
willow and delicate, supple birch, for instance, 
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are most attractive in spring or early summer, 
when the foliage is fresh and tender. Willows, 
in particular — except the so-called “ weeping ” 
variety — lose much of their beauty after a few 
weeks of hot, dry weather ; while the rich, green 
foliage of hardy trees such as the oak and 
beech retains its freshness until the first frost 
of autumn has touched it and turned it to varied 
hues of brown and gold. 

Pines, cedars and other members of the ever- 
green-family remain comparatively unchanged 
all the year, but, pictorially, the general effect 
often is altered greatly by changes in the con- 
dition of surrounding undergrowth or the pres- 
ence of snow. One specimen sometimes will 
supply motives for several compositions widely 
different in character. 

To come strictly within the classification of 
* tree-studies,” the subject must be confined to 
one specimen, or, at most, to a small group or 
clump of trees. This does not mean, however, 
that one must search for lone sentinels in open 
fields, as some of the best opportunities for the 
study of single trees are possible at the edge of 
a forest, where, with skill, one can alter the style 
of composition to a greater extent than any- 
where else. Along the edge of the woods one 
may discover a fine tree somewhat separated 
from its fellows. By choosing a time of day 
when the light is in the right direction to give 
the tree the necessary emphasis against the 
background of woods, a strong center of interest 
is introduced into the picture. Again, one may 
enter the woods a short distance and, looking 
toward the open, see the trees in effective masses 
outlined against the sky or the country beyond. 

The presence of water often adds to the 
charm of the scene. It helps to indicate the 
natural environment of certain trees, and thereby 
increases the feeling of character-rendering in 
the picture. Reflections in the water introduced 
into the foreground can be used to complete a 
line in the composition, or to balance the tones 
of some other portion ; but they must not appear 
so clear or so strong in contrast as to attract 
undue attention. To avoid sharp reflections the 
surface of the water may be agitated slightly, 
either by striking it gently with a flexible stick 
or by tossing into it a small pebble and waiting 
until the ripples begin to subside before making 
an exposure. To avoid excessive contrasts, 
choose the time of day when the light falls upon 
the subjects at a proper angle, or when the 
atmospheric conditions are the most favorable. 
This latter is determined best by becoming 
acquainted with a subject under varying weather- 
conditions, before making its photograph. 

Trees in full foliage are best photographed in 























early morning or late afternoon, and in a diffused 
light. Some of the finest effects are obtained on 
misty days, as haze or fog not only softens the 
sunshine — thus making the tonal-gradations 
more delicate — but also increases aérial per- 
spective by subduing the distance to a greater 
extent than the foreground. 

Often a most effective composition is pro- 
duced by including only a portion of a tree, par- 
ticularly when one desires to emphasize, within 
the boundaries of the picture-space, the decora- 
tive quality of the pattern formed by the trunk 
and lower branches against a light background. 

Elimination of all non-essential matter makes 
it possible to handle what remains in a stronger 
and more decisive manner, but naturally calls 
for a clear idea of how this material should 
be used. 

The lines and lights and shadows should not be 
arranged symmetrically over the entire picture- 
space; for while the result might be mechani- 
vally-correct in balance, the effect would lack 
interest and the feeling of spontaneity. What 
is sometimes called * occult balance ”’ should be 
striven for when composing the view on the 
focusing-screen. This means the balancing of 
one spot, or line, by another of a different size, 
tone or shape. 

In “spacing,” — é.e., adjusting the position of 
the lines and areas of different tones which 
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CEDAR WOODS — LATE AFTERNOON 


form a mosaic of lights and darks —the repe- 
tition, in size or shape, of any important part 
should be avoided. A tree-trunk, for instance, 
should never be allowed to cut a background 
into two equal divisions, nor is it well, if several 
trees are included, to space them so they are 
separated from each other at progressively-in- 
creasing intervals. If an entire tree is taken by 
itself, the sky — seen on each side — should not 
be equal in area to the space occupied by the tree. 
A dark spot should be balanced by a larger 
one of a lighter value, ora small bit of highlight 
by an ample area of half-light or middle-tint. 
Such an arrangement of tones gives interest to a 
composition by affording variety. Small, scat- 
tered spots of light-tone should not appear near 
the margin of a picture. If a subject is photo- 
graphed when the lighting is such that it is 
represented principally by a few broad, simple 
masses of light and shadow, the minor parts 
will fall back into place in a natural manner. 
To establish an effective relation between the 
various tonal-units brings one to a consideration 
of line, as distinguished from tone composition. 
This can be touched upon only slightly here, but 
it is most important, as the eye is directed to the 
center of interest, almost wholly, by the flow of 
the principal lines. As employed here, the term 
“line” is not applied simply to the shapes of 
specific objects, but rather to the form assumed 
by the edges of the masses of tone where they 
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come against others of lighter or darker value, 
so that several objects, or an object and its 
shadow, may combine to form a single line. 

Every strong composition contains one power- 
ful line which dominates the others. 

Two “negative” rules should be remem- 
bered: Do not repeat the leading line by others 
parallel with it; and do not have another line of 
equal strength in direct opposition to it. Oppo- 
sing lines are useful to emphasize and strengthen 
the leading one, but they must occupy a second- 
ary place, in order not to attract undue atten- 
tion. In such a case harmony of composition is 
obtained if the tonal differences between the 
parts that produce these lines are less than those 
which form the principal one; or, in other 
words, the leading line may be made more prom- 
inent by accenting the values near it. 

Reference to the sketch that indicates the 
line-composition of ** The Old Cedar Tree ” may 
show more clearly certain points referred to 
in the preceding paragraphs. Here the strong- 
est line is the vertical one formed by the tree- 
trunk, the stiffness of which is softened by its 
merging into the curved lines of the spreading 
branches at the top. This vertical line is 
emphasized, and the light spaces broken into 
varied shapes by the irregular, horizontal line 
of undergrowth, but the latter does not compete 
w: 4 the tree-line because the tonal values 
between undergrowth and sky are less than 
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THE WILLOW-BANK 
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those between tree and sky. As regards the 
“spotting” of light and shadow, a glance at 
the picture itself shows how the darkest tones 
(in the tree) are balanced by a larger area of a 
lighter tone in the foreground, and that the 
lightest spots (sky), which would cover about 
the same space as the darkest tones if combined, 
are divided into three unequal divisions by the 
tree-trunk and lower branch on the right. 

The reason I have devoted considerable space 
to suggestions upon composition is because single 
specimens of trees often — one might say always 
—require more careful treatment to obtain the 
desirable quality of breadth than does an ordi- 
nary landscape where a number of trees are seen 


en masse. ‘This is especially true when a fore- 


ground-study is made from only a portion of a tree. 

There is little which need be said about an 
outfit for such work, except that when studying 
the composition on the focusing-screen a cam. ra 
By the way, one 


of fair size is most convenient. 








may see the image right side up if a piece of 
looking-glass is fastened, or held back of the 
screen, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

Technically the most perfect results are to be 
obtained by the use of color-sensitive plates of 
the double-coated or backed variety with a suit- 
able yellow-filter,and by giving a liberal expo- 
sure for the shadows. 

With rapid plates and a three to four times 
ray-filter (such as the Ingento A) on the lens, 
the exposure in summer-time, near nine in the 
morning or three in the afternoon, would be 
about half a second in diffused sunlight with 
stop F/8 for a subject without deep shadows. 
Bare trees in winter require about the same 
exposure, since the absence of leaves and the 
presence of snow lightens the shadows suffi- 
ciently to make up for the difference in the 
As conditions vary so much, 
aside from expe- 


strength of light. 
the best guide in the matter 
rience — is a good exposure-meter properly used. 
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When the subject is in shadow against a clear 
sky it is most important to give a very full 
exposure to overcome the extreme contrast pre- 
sented, and under such conditions an extra-deep 
ray-filter may be used to lower still further the 
intensity of the patches of sky seen through 
openings in the foliage. It is also well to 
employ a rather dilute developer. 

Thekeen “wiry” effect, sometimes disagree- 
ably prominent in photographs of bare tree- 
branches, can be avoided to a great extent by 
the use of a large stop in the lens, and by the 
exercise of some control in the printing. In 
the case of the panel “ Cedar Woods — Late 
Afternoon,” for instance, I wished to preserve, 
as far as possible, the quality of soft, diffused 
sunlight often noticeable in springtime near 
sunset; therefore I used a rectilinear lens at 
the full opening of F/S and focused on the 
nearest trees, but when the first proof was made 
the image was too sharp, so a sheet of clear thin 
glass was placed between the negative and 
paper during printing to give a little diffusion 
without destroying the delicate details. The 
result is shown here. 
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Sometimes a “pin-hole” will give a soft 
quality almost impossible to duplicate with a 
lens, besides 
include a wide or narrow angle according to 
the bellows-extension at which it is used. 

“The Willow-Bank ” is an example of what 
can be done in this way. It was made with a 
number eight needle-hole opening at 1014 inches 
from the plate, and the subject-matter was con- 
tained within a space of two and a half by three 
and a half inches in the negative. As it was 
impossible to approach nearer to the subject 
without altering the entire composition it was a 
great convenience to adjust the extension for a 
narrow angle of view. 

Much can be done to bring out the general 
characteristics of different species of trees, and 
also preserve some subtle quality of atmosphere, 
by the selection of a suitable printing-process 
and careful mounting. The gum and other 
pigment-processes give a richness of surface-tex- 
ture that is very desirable for nearby studies of 
foliage, while winter-scenes and soft-gray mist- 
effects often look well when bromide or gaslight 
paper is used. 


possessing this advantage: to 
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The Verreograph 


MORRIS BURKE PARKINSON 


N answer to a request from the Editor of 
Puorto-Era for a description of the photo- 
landscape or verreograph — a print from a 

hand-made negative— which I gave him, I 
would say that last fall I went to Northern 
Maine on a hunting-trip, in which delightful 
outing the noted photographers, Jack Garo and 
W. H. Partridge, were among my companions. 
The general character of the magnificent scenery 
which we all enjoyed will linger long in my 
memory. As I had made no photographs on 
the trip, I thought that I would try to make a 
negative by hand —dispensing entirely with 
lens or camera — which would illustrate, to some 
extent, the character of the country where we 
had camped. This is done on the same principle 
as a“ put-in ” background on a portrait-negative. 

It can be done in different ways. Some per- 
form the operation with a brush and water- 
colors on a piece of plain glass. I have put in 
backgrounds in that way ; but in the case of this 





landscape I worked in the following manner : — 
Take an 8 x 10 piece of plain glass, of which 
flow one side with ground-glass substitute. 
When dry, draw your design lightly with a lead- 
pencil. Fillin with a stick of red pastel, always 
thinking in “negative ” or how it will print a 
positive. Blend the pastel, as desired, with a 
stump, and keep building up to the desired 
strength. Put in highlight-touches without 
blending. If it will not take enough, ground- 
glass the other side and add more pastel, but be 
careful on this side — which is where the paper 
will be in contact — not to get the outlines too 
sharp. Finally it may be pulled together and 
highlights strengthened by the use of a soft 
lead-pencil. I have seen some very interesting 
things printed from negatives made by hand. 
The question might be asked, “ What is the 
advantage over a drawing’’’ My answer would 
be, “I cannot say.” No! I forget. There’s 
the fun of doing it, and you can print duplicates. 
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Premium for Expert Knowledge 

N listening to the comments made by expert 

photographers on pictures at public exhibi- 
tions, one is impressed with the varying degree 


of accuracy with which they are made. There - 


are practitioners who profess to be able to dis- 
tinguish a portrait made in the regular studio 
from one made at home or by flashlight. To 
test this power of analysis, PHoro-Era will 
award the sum of ten dollars to the person who 
shall correctly determine the character or source 
of illumination of each of a set of six portraits, 
by a prominent American photographer, from 
their halftone-reproductions which will appear 
in the August issue of PHoro-Era. In the 
same issue of the magazine will be found a 
coupon, which the competitor will fill out, detach 
and forward in a sealed letter to the Lighting- 
Contest Editor before October 1, 1912, after 
which date no more answers will be considered. 

The method adopted to determine the winner 
is as follows: At a convenient time before 
October 5, and in the presence of the photo- 
grapher, the publisher and a third person, all 
the letters intended for this contest will be 
placed in a post-office bag — regulation size 
shaken up, and one letter at a time withdrawn 
and opened. The first letter thus drawn which 
contains the correct answer shall be entitled to 
the award. The publisher pledges his word that 
all knowledge concerning these portraits — 
which are to be judged by readers of PHoro- 
Era —will be firmly withheld by the photo- 
grapher until after the award shall have been 
made ; also that all three styles of lighting will 
be represented in these six pictures. 


A Mere Question of Ability 
feo are still many amateurs who con- 


tinue to refer to professional work in terms 
of contempt, despite the fact that, in their own 
work, they scarcely reach the level of mediocrity. 
There are some amateurs who feel so strongly on 
the subject, that they studiously avoid the faintest 
approach to what might be regarded as profes- 
sional workmanship. They even take pride in 
showing how far they can get away from pro- 
fessional standards of technique, be their own 
efforts ever so illogical. Some have never ven- 
tured to make even commonplace records, lest 
they be accused by their fellow-fanatics of actu- 
ally knowing how. Then these misguided tyros 








have the temerity to exhibit their productions, 
which are so devoid of merit as to call forth 
only ridicule and pity from persons of sound 
judgment. These benighted workers should 
remember that even the most extreme impres- 
sionists in painting at one time knew how to draw 
correctiy, and were sane in the selection of sub- 
jects and in the treatment of them. They pro- 
duce these ugly conglomerations from choice, 
also in the belief that they are a quick and sure 
means to publicity. Eccentricity of expression, 
as has often been stated, is not generally accepted 
as evidence of genius. 

If, therefore, one of these self-styled photo- 
graphers were challenged to duplicate, even with 
perfect apparatus, a piece of professional work 
of only ordinary merit, he would fail utterly. 
Let them, then, cease their unjust criticism 
of professional standards, at least until they 
can demonstrate an equal or superior degree of 
technical ability. Having acquired this much, 
the amateur is then free to exercise his indi- 
viduality of expression or interpretive ability, 
be that what it may. If his style be hopeless, 
his friends can say, at least: “ He can do better 
than that; but he won't!” 


For the Good of the Craft 

[’ is an immense source of pride and satis- 
faction to the members of the Photographers’ 
Association of America to realize that in the 
officers of the present executive board they 
have men of uncommon intelligence, devotion 
and zeal; men who, like their predecessors, are 
actuated by lofty motives and are giving their 
best efforts to fulfil the duties imposed upon them. 
There are individuals who have an idea that 
photographic conventions are run for the per- 
sonal benefit of a few men who manage to get 
away with all the honor and glory. In reality, 
however, there is very little glory for those who 
conduct the affairs of the National Convention, 
but a tremendous lot of hard mental and _physi- 
sal work. It should be borne in mind that the 
National Convention is conducted solely for the 
benefit of those who make their living by photo- 
graphy — nct+ only for a few, but for every 
individual, whether he lives in Alaska or on the 
Florida Keys. The P. A. of A. could never 
have lived through thirty-one years, growing 
stronger and better all the time, if it had not 
real purpose, sincerity and usefulness back of it. 
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cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginnefs in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 

















July and the Trees 


THE zenith of the year has arrived. Nature has 
attained the height of her summer beauty. Flowers 
bloom in riotous profusion. Trees display the richest 
of greens. The grasses at the edge of the brook dip 
their blades idly in the clear-flowing water. Each pond 
is a limpid mirror in which the swallow, lazily skimming 
its surface, admires his own graceful flight reflected 
therein. The river seeks its goal — the ocean, and the 
ocean receives it with a joyous uproar. 

Travelers journey to and fro leisurely, stopping for a 
day here, or a week there, as if life were one long holi- 
day and they had it all at their disposal. The air of 
restfulness and of enjoyment pervades the city streets, 
even, and park-benches are filled with loiterers who have 
nothing todo, apparently, but to idle the hours away. 

In the country the cattle seek the shade of the trees, 
or stand knee-deep in the stream. Placidly they chew 
their cuds; placidly they regard the wanderer who 
chances to stray through their verdant pasture-lands. 
The wanderer may be, and doubtless is, a Guilder, who, 
however, is not in search of “ green fields and pastures 
new ’ — if one may make use of that time-worn 
phrase — but of some particularly-attractive tree to be 
used as the subject of the picture he intends to enter in 
the July-August Guild competition. 

In the opinion of the Round Robin Guild editor, trees 
afford as much scope for composition and for artistic 
treatment as almost any subject that could be chosen. 
Trees are always interesting, even when they are not the 
target of the camera. Oliver Wendell Holmes was an 
ardent tree-lover, and affirmed that certain majestic and 
dignified specimens ought to have a Christian name like 
other folk. One can but agree with this friend of the 
trees, for if one were to engage in a psychological study 
of trees he would find that certain types bear a strong 
resemblance to certain types of the human race. 

Each species of tree has characteristics which distin- 
guish it from every other species, and each single spec- 
imen, though it retains a likeness to its family, has an 
individuality of its own. The way in which a tree 
spreads its branches indicates to what family it belongs. 
The branches of the oak grow almost at right angles 
with the trunk, and sturdy growths they are, too. To 
quote Dr. Holmes again, he says that the oak seems to 
be the only thing which appears to be able to resist the 
attraction of gravitation, for though the wind blows 
wild and free the limbs of the oak seldom appear to 
deflect toward the ground. Its direct opposite is the 
willow, whose lithe gray-green branches swing rhythmi- 
cally to and fro, moving always in unison, and bend 
toward the ground with the movement of every pass- 
ing breeze. 

The elms are very beautiful trees. The variety 
known as the American elm grows very tall before it 


begins to divide into branches. This tree has three dis- 
tinct forms, the umbrella, the vase and the plume or 
feather. These names designate the manner in which 
the branches grow. In the umbrella-form the branches 
bend outward gradually, dividing and subdividing to 
form a broad, flat head, which, seen from a distance, 
suggests the form of an umbrella. Inthe vase-form the 
branches begin lower down on the trunk, are shorter, 
and grow upward at a slight angle. The top spreads 
out something like the umbrella-form, but the short 
branches along the trunk, which higher up join the 
larger branches, give the tree, when in foliage, the ap- 
pearance of a vase. In the plume-form the branches 
grow from the base up to where the trunk divides, but 
instead of pointing upward they point downward and 
the shape of the tree suggests a plume or feather, the 
shorter branches representing the small barbs which 
grow at the lower end of a quill. The elms furnish many 
fine specimens for camera tree-studies. 

A tree which is a favorite subject is the white birch, 
oftem called poverty birch. It is a gregarious tree, and 
usually is found growing in small groups of three or 
four. Its long slender branches, its delicate leaves and 
its white bark make it a very decorative tree-study. 

The sycamore or buttonball tree is almost as decora- 
tive as the birch, but not so often photographed. The 
trunk of this tree is seldom straight. Asa twig it is very 
easily bent, and —true to the old saying, “ as the twig is 
bent the tree inclines”” — the young shoot, bent out of 
shape, grows into a stout trunk more or less inclined 
from the perpendicular. This weakness of the supple 
sprout develops into decorative lines and forms in the 
tree, and one in search of a tree of which to make a dec- 
orative-study cannot go far amiss if he chooses the 
sycamore. 

The poplar tree, particularly the variety known as the 
Lombardy poplar, is almost as great a favorite for a 
tree-study as the white birch. It has a continuous 
trunk, and the branches grow thickly from the base to 
the top. As they grow very short and point almost 
straight upward, the tree assumes a spire-like shape 
which for a tree is very unusual. Long rows of these 
poplars are planted for ornament and, owing to their pic- 
turesque qualities, seem to have been planted for the 
use of the amateur in search of subjects for decorative- 
photography. 

Two trees which are natives of China, but which have 
become acclimated in America, are the Ginkgo or 
maiden-hair tree, and the Ailanthus or Tree of Heaven. 
The Ginkgo is very ornamental and, as it is found only 
in the open, the amateur has an excellent opportunity 
to photograph it from the point of view which will make 
the most desirable picture. The branches of the tree 
grow in an erratic manner, the lower branches growing 
downward and the middle and upper branches growing 
upward. This vagary of growth, however, adds much 
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to the decorative qualities of the tree as a camera-sub- 
ject. The Ailanthus — Chinese Sumac — has become 
completely domesticated, and flourishes under the most 
adverse conditions. It may be found sprouting from 
between the stones of a small yard in the city; growing 
close to the brick wall of some tall building; budding 
forth in corners of alleys, and in places where flora sel- 
dom or never attempts to find ahome. A perfect spec- 
imen. with its long pinnate leaves, is very decorative 
and well worth being sought for as a subject for a tree- 
study. 

Some of the evergreens are interesting picture- 
subjects. The rugged pine which shows how bravely it 
has wrestled with the storms of a century is a favorite 
subject for the amateur. Two or three single specimens 
growing on a slope form a pleasing line-composition. 
One may find a hemlock or a cedar worthy to be 
photographed, while the featherly larch is always 
graceful. Its feather-like foliage along the widely- 
separated branches, when outlined against a background 
of clouds, shows a delicate tracery which is very beautiful. 

In order to get the best pictorial results, one should 
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study his subject under varying conditions of light and 
shade. It is obvious that if the sun is behind the 
camera and shines full upon the tree the picture will 
show little or no modeling. The same is true if the sun 
is behind the tree when the latter is photographed, though 
thus silhouetted against the sky some pleasing decora- 
tive-effects are obtained. In arranging the picture on 
the ground-glass the trunk of the tree should not come 
in the center, even though to bring it into the correct 
position one must omit a goodly portion of the branches 
from the composition. In no subject, perhaps, is there 
such a necessity to fill the picture-space correctly, but 
this is accomplished simply by changing the position of 
the camera so as to eliminate an object which will 
detract from, or to bring one into the field of the lens 
which will add to the composition. 

Many interesting, artistic and decorative tree-studies 
have been published in PHoro-Era, which will serve as 
fine object-lessons for those Guilders who desire to 
enter pictures in the current competition. Several are 
reproduced in this number in connection with the very 
valuable article on the subject by William S. Davis. 
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Print-Mounts and Mounting Prints 


THE first and foremost use of a mount for a photo- 
graph is so to separate the picture from its surroundings 
that it may be viewed with nothing to distract the 
attention from the picture itself. The second use of a 
mount is to enhance the good points of a picture, and 
this is accomplished by the choice of a mount that, in 
both texture and color, will not obtrude itself upon the 
vision, to the detriment of the picture. 

Before any attempt to mount a picture is made, the 
picture itself should be trimmed. All detail in the mar- 
gins which does not contribute to the composition should 
be cut away, ruthlessly. This is one of the hardest 
lessons for the amateur to learn — the judicious trim- 
ming of his print. One so dislikes to lose any of the 
picture which has given him so much pleasure to make, 
that he hesitates, and then decides not to trim away any 
part of the print. To reduce a 4x 5 print toa 3 x 4!5 
seems like throwing away one’s work, but when the 
effect of trimming has been studied, by masking the 
parts which detract from the composition, it is seen at 





once how much the picture is improved. The editor 
received recently, a print which showed two children 
standing under a tree, and looking, apparently, at some 
object which was out of the field of the lens. The tree 
and children were almost in the center of the picture, 
at the left was a house, and at the right a sidewalk 
which began at the lower edge and ran in a diagonal line 
till lost to view at the left. One can understand readily 
how bewildering were the lines ——all running in differ- 
ent directions. The editor suggested that the left of 
the picture be trimmed away, which would bring the 
children to the left, instead of in the middle, of the pic- 
ture. At once, the lines of the sidewalk, which before 
were so distracting to the eye, fell into harmony with 
the rest of the picture. To produce this effect almost 
half of the print was cut away, but, thus trimmed, it 
was a picture worth preserving. 

In waterscapes one often sees opposing points or spots 
of light, and, if these come near the margin of the 
print, they should be trimmed away so that there is one 
central point of light to which the eye turns instinctively. 
The spots of light here and there on a picture distract 
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the eye, and destroy the unity of the composition. In 
case these opposing spots of light cannot be trimmed 
away without spoiling the composition, they should be 
toned down with watercolor till they are so subdued 
that they do not at once catch the eye. One should 
study the print carefully, and eliminate, either by trim- 
ming or by coloring, all highlights which are not neces- 
sary to, or which spoil the composition of, a picture. 
Nothing near the margin of a picture should attract 
particular attention. 

When a waterscape is to be trimmed, one must keep 
the horizon-line level — a perfect horizontal — even 
though to accomplish this one has to sacrifice some of 
the picture. Then, too, the horizontal-line must not cut 
the picture in half, but must be either above or below the 
center, the position being determined by the subject of 
the photograph. 

The commercial trimmer for cutting prints and boards 
is a handy piece of apparatus to have; but for most 
prints the editor prefers a sharp-pointed knife such as is 
used in book-binderies, and for a guide, a small steel- 
square, size eight by twelve. The two arms of the 
square serve as a half frame to place on the picture. 
With this aid, one can judge where to trim. When the 
lines have been decided upon, mark their position very 
lightly with a pencil,as guides for the placing of the square. 
These marks are removed easily with art-gum. The 
cutting-board should be of smooth medium-hard wood — 
whitewood is good for this purpose — and should be 
unvarnished. A piece of manila paper is laid on the 
board, the print placed upon it and the square adjusted 
properly; then, with a sharp-pointed knife, a quick, 
even cut is made along the two sides of the rule. The 
print now has two even sides, and the other sides are cut 
to make the perfec. oblong or square, as the case may 
be. The rule is laid upon one of the even edges, and 
the other edges are cut accurately. 

Glass may be substituted for wood on which to trim 
the print, though on account of its smooth surface the 
print is apt to slip out of place unless held very firmly. 
Instead of plain, ground-glass could be used, though its 
rougher surface dulls the knife quickly. 

In the early days of photography the mount used by 
both professional and amateur was just large enough to 
allow the print to be pasted flat upon it with no margin, 
whatever. But we have changed all that; and to-day 
the mounting of a print is as much a matter of careful 
consideration as is the making of the photograph itself. 
Indeed, both amateur and professional now realize that 
it is the mount that makes or mars a picture. 

The style of commercial mount has improved within 
the last decade, but the artistic worker prefers to buy 
his own mounting-paper in large sheets and cut it to 
such sizes as best suit his pictures. 

The paper of all others to choose for mounts is the 
cover-paper which is made in so many attractive tones 
and with such a diversity of texture and surface. Manu- 
facturers who keep abreast of the times have noticed 
this use for cover-papers, and now manufacture papers 
which are designed for photographic mounts. The 
plate-finished paper is perfectly smooth and has a matt- 
surface. To make this beautiful surface, the paper is 
put between copper or zine plates which are run through 
a heavy hydraulic press. In the finer qualities of plate- 
paper, the sheet is passed through this press a number 
of times, and, each time that it goes through, it is re- 
adjusted on the plates soas to smooth out all inequalities 
in its surface. 

Some cover-papers have a matt-finish on one side and a 
glazed-finish on the other. Such paper makes an attract- 
ive style for a folder in which the photograph is to be 
placed. The matt-surface is for the inside of the folder, 


and the glazed, for the outside. Such a finish or setting 
for the print is well suited to subjects which are strictly 
decorative. A favorite cover-paper has the antique- 
finish and is a paper with an extra-rough surface. The 
ripple-finish is another variety, while the crash-, suede- 
and chamois-finish papers are, as their names imply, of 
beautiful texture. 

Manufacturers name the colors of their papers from 
their resemblance to something the color of which is 
very familiar, as beechnut, hazel-nut, walnut, London 
smoke, Friar’s gray, India-rose, apple-green, hunter’s 
green and mist-gray. A gray-blue color is called Niagara 
from its resemblance to the water as it rushes over 
the Falls. 

The foreign handmade papers are beautiful both in 
texture and color. Among those of Italian manufacture 
are the Fabriano papers, one kind being an exact repro- 
duction of the paper made by hand in the thirteenth 
century in the mill of Pietro Miliani in Fabriano, Italy. 
The Florentine papers bear the names of Florentine 
artists. A soft greenish-gray is called Cellini; a cool- 
brown, Da Vinci; a warm-brown, Botticelli; and a 
warm-gray with a hint of rose in it is called Donatello. 
Another make of Italian paper is named after Italian 
towns. The San Marino is a reddish-brown; Perugia, a 
beautiful warm-sepia; Assisi, a rich carbon-red, ete. 
The French Brittany papers are also named after towns— 
Dinan, Crozan, Auray, Fougéres. 

That the Japanese are the princes of paper-makers is 
acceded by any one who has had the pleasure to see their 
handmade papers. The reason of this is because the 
Japanese are a painstaking people. Their motto seems 
to be, ‘‘ Not how much, but how well!” and they live 
up to their motto. Some of the handmade papers, like 
the kind known as the Kisogawa, are not made in a mill, 
but are made at home. The Kisogawa paper industry 
is carried on by small farmers, and while the material 
and the process of making the paper is similar, each 
worker seems to impart an individuality to his paper, as 
is seen if one examines the texture and finish of the 
different sheets. These papers are very soft in tone, the 
sheets are about 12 x 16 — sometimes larger — and are 
deckle-finish on all four sides. The lighter weights, 
silky in feel and texture, are fine for coating with sensi- 
tive-emulsions, for though they have the appearance of 
fragility the fiber is very tough and bears a great deal 
of rough handling without injury. 

When one chooses a paper for a mount, he must con- 
sider the texture of his print. A shade of paper may 
be found in all varieties of finish, so that if one selects a 
color, he can find also in this color the texture and sur- 
face best adapted to his picture. If the print be made 
on rough paper, then the texture of the mount may be 
rough; but if on smooth paper, the mount should be 
smooth, or show only a slight roughness. The print 
should not be pasted flat to the mount, for if the mount 
have an uneven surface, the unevenness will appear in the 
surface of the print. The print should be attached to the 
mount by the upper edge only, and to ensure evenness in 
the application of the paste, a rule is laid on the reverse 
side of the print at the top, allowing only an eighth of 
an inch of paper to show above the edge of the rule. 
The paste is applied to this narrow, exposed strip, the 
print attached to the mount, and a weight put on it 
until the paste has dried. 

The position of a print on the mount is a matter 
which requires careful consideration. The margin of 
the mount must always be wider below the print than 
above it. The rule laid down by the artist is that the 
top- and side-margins of the mount should be equal, 
while that at the bottom of the picture should be twice 
the width of the former. If a picture is mounted in 
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such a way that the border all around it is of equal 
width, it produces the impression that it has slipped 
down on the mount, for with top and bottom margins 
of equal width the lower margin always appears the 
narrowest to the eye. 

Unless one mounts the picture at one side — as is 
sometimes done for decorative effect — the side-margins 
should be equal to each other. A handy article to 
ensure the exact centering of the picture is called a 
“ centering-square,’’ with which one can center a print 
both instantly and accurately. 

The editor of the Guild wishes that the Guilders who 
send prints to the competition would take more pains in 
the selection of mounts and in the placing of the prints 
on the mounts. One of the points considered in the 
judging of a picture is the way in which it is mounted. 


Platinum-Toning 


PLATINUM was discovered in a Spanish-speaking coun- 
try and, from its resemblance to silver, was named plati- 
na, the diminutive of plata, the Spanish word for silver. 
It never has been found in large quantities and, on account 
of its rarity, is classed with the so-called noble metals — 
gold, palladium, iridium, ete. It is much more stable 
than gold and resists all attacks of acids, with the ex- 
ception of agua regia, the solvent for gold. Potassium 


chloroplatinite is the form in which platinum is used in 





sensitizing- and toning-processes. This salt comes in 
the form of small, red crystals easily soluble in water. 
The solution is of a reddish brown. 

Platinum chloride was the form in which this metal 
was first used; but as the chloride has a tendency to 
reduce the tones of a print, its use has been discontinued 
except in certain commercial processes, and potassium 
chloroplatinite used in its stead. Like gold chloride, it 
is sold in glass tubes, and keeps indefinitely as long as 
the tube is sealed. It keeps well also in solution, pro- 
vided one is careful to close the bottle with a glass 
stopper. A tube of potassium chloroplatinite contains 
fifteen grains, and costs about fifty cents. The contents 
of the tube is dissolved in seven and one-half ounces of 
water, and each half-ounce of the solution contains one 
grain of the platinum salts. Unless the water is very 
clear, it is a wise precaution to filter it before dissolving 
the salts in it, as impure water causes a speedy deteriora- 
tion of the solution. 

Platinum toning-solution makes beautiful sepia tones 
on matt-surface printing-out paper, but for glossy paper 
the gold toning-bath is to be preferred. 

Prints on matt-surface paper that are to be toned 
with platinum should be printed deeper than when they 
are to be toned with gold, as they bleach out more in 
the toning-solution. The tones obtained range from 
sepia to a warm black, and the color of the print is 
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governed largely by the' quality of the negative from 
which the print is made. A negative with good con- 
trasts, and of a density that holds back the printing, will 
give a much better tone in the finished print than one 
made from a thin negative. The toning-bath is made 
as follows: Potassium chloroplatinite solution, 1% oz. ; 
sodium chloride (common salt), 15 grains; citric acid, 
16 grains; water, 91% 0z. The prints are washed until 
the water shows no milkiness, then transferred to the 
toning-bath. Prints must be kept in motion, during the 
toning, and it is better to tone only six or eight at a 
time. To ensure even toning, the print at the bottom 
of the tray should be withdrawn and placed on top and 
this method continued until the toning is complete. The 
toning should be stopped before the actual tone is ob- 
tained, as the print darkens somewhat, and the warm 
color changes in the drying. After toning, the prints 
are placed in a fixing bath, one to ten strength, and after 
fixing are placed in a sodium carbonate bath to bleach 
the whites. This bath is made of a strength of five 
grains of sodium carbonate to two ounces of water. 
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All the compounds of platinum are poisonous; but 
unless one is careless, there is little danger of local 
poisoning which sometimes occurs when one uses metol. 
However, it is wise to avoid getting any of the solution 
upon an abrasion or sore, as the consequences are likely 
to be most unpleasant. 


Important Notice to Guilders 


TueE Editor requests that each member of the Guild, 
who contemplates entering pictures in the competitions, 
will read carefully the rules governing the same. One 
of the rules most often disregarded is the one which 
says that full name and address must be written on the 
reverse side of each picture. Another rule is that pic- 
tures must be mounted. Please send no more unmounted 
pictures to the competitions. So many pictures are 
received, that the unmounted print, not being properly 
protected, is very apt to be injured or broken, though 
the Editor enjoins strict care in the opening and hand- 
ling of all photographs. It has been decided, therefore, 
to exclude all photographs which are sent unmounted. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Pxoro-ERA. 

Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


May — “‘ Decorative Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers.” 
Closes June 30. 

June —‘“ Outdoor Portraits.” Closes July 31. 

July — “ Tree-Studies.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Bridges.” Closes September 30. 

September — “ Outdoor-Sports.” Closes October 31. 

October — “ Street-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 

November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 

December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 


For 1913 


January — “ Home-Portraits.”’ Closes February 28. 
February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 
March — “ Architectural Subjects.” Closes April 30. 


Awards — Window-Portraits 


First Prize : Alexander Murray. 

Second Prize : John E. Boultenhouse. 

Third Prize : B. F. Marshall. 

Honorable Mention : Alfred L. Fitch, John W. Green- 
wood, Francis H. Hiller, Maud E. Welsh, R. M. Wiltbank. 








BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 




















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECFIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraBLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


Landscapes with Figures. Closes July 15, 1912. 
Summer-Scenes. Closes October 15, 1912. 
Street-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1913. 
Marines. Closes April 15, 1915. 


A Word About Our Subjects 


To judge from the pictures that are sent to our 
monthly competitions, it would seem that many Guilders 
do not read the suggestions which are published each 
month in regard to the subjects. Our subject for the 
June-July contest is ‘* Outdoor-Portraits,” and half of 
the pictures already received, betray no hint in their 
composition that they were taken outdoors. In order 
to be eligible for a prize, any portrait entered in this 
competition must include something of the outdoor sur- 
roundings. This point was emphasized in the article 
entitled “Outdoor Portraits,” published in the Guild 
department of June PHoro-Era. Doubtless all of the 
portraits sent thus far to this competition were taken 
out-of-doors, but, unless this fact is self-evident in the 
pictures, they will be excluded. 

The subject of the competition which closed March 
31 was “ Window-Portraits,” and the editor was obliged 
to exclude the work of a number of competitors because, 
in their pictures, there was no evidence whatever of a 
window. There is no doubt in the mind of the Editor 
that in each case the portrait was taken near a window, 
but there was nothing to convey this impression to the 
uninformed camerists. The only way to do this is to 
include the window in the picture. The window-por- 
traits of W. B. Davidson and Kathryn B. Stanley, 
published in PHoro-ErA, were cited as correct object- 
lessons. Had the Guilder referred to these pictures, he 
would have found the window included in the picture. 

Two articles of interest to intending competitors in the 
July contest appear in this number — “ Tree-Studies,” 
page 18, and “July and the Trees,” in the Guild 
department. 








Special Notice to Guilders 


GuILpERs who are subscribers to PHoro-Era or who 
buy it regularly of the dealers are the only persons who 
are entitled to the full privileges of the Round Robin 
Guild: Print-criticism; Answers to Queries; Monthly 
Prize-Competitions, ete. The Guild is conducted at 
much expense, and it is only fair to the publisher that 
those who are benefited by it should be subscribers to 
the magazine. It seems to be the least they could do to 
show their appreciation of the excellent help they 
receive in their work, both in the printed matter and in 
the private correspondence conducted by the Guild editor. 








Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to ExvizABpetaH Fuint Wapr, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N.J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stampid envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















James R. — Canada Balsam — called also Canada 
Turpentine — is a resinous fluid derived from the 
balsam of fir tree, a native of North America. The 
balsam is a greenish yellow in color, and very transpar- 
ent. Itis used to cement lenses, and is also the adhesive 
used to mend broken negatives. A glass which has been 
broken, but in which the film is intact, may be mended 
with Canada balsam, and prints made from it in diffused 
light will not show the break, so closely does the glass 
adhere and so transparent is the balsam. 

NicoLto CeLano. — You will find the Book on Por- 
trait Photography by Otto Beck a comprehensive 
treatise on this subject. If you do not wish to spend so 
much money, get one of the handbooks published by 
Tennant & Ward, N. Y., or the portrait number of 
Practical Photography for sale by Burke & James, Chi- 
cago. These small books cost 25 cts. each. Write the 
publishers for catalogs. 

T. W. Heesver. — You can buy a set of Pinhole 
Lenses which may be attached to your camera, and 
used in place of the lens. One style has five different 
sizes of pinholes arranged on a revolving disk. The 
attachment has springs by which it is affixed to the 
camera. The price of the one mentioned is $2.00. A 
cheaper attachment with only one pinhole costs 60 cents. 

Wituram Brinker. — In the article in the May num- 
ber which contains Formule by Different Manufac- 
turers, the solutions which are designated “ A, B and 
C” are stock-solutions. In the Cramer formula to 
which you refer, use one ounce each of A and B, 42 ounce 
of C, and add 10% ounces of water to the combined 
amount of the solution, not 104% ounces for each portion 
of the stock-solutions, for this would dilute the devel- 
oper so much that it would be useful only for tank- 
development. 

Water R. R.—A Formula for [letol-Pyro 
Developer is as follows: A. Pyro, 40 grains; metol, 35 
grains; potassium metabisulphite, 70 grains; potas- 
sium bromide, 15 grains; water, 10 oz. B. Sodium 
sulphite, 42 oz.; sodium carbonate, 112 0oz.; sodium 
hydrate, 30 grains; water, 10 oz. To use, take equal 
parts of each solution. This developer works very 
rapidly, gives good density and brings out detail and is 
well suited for instantaneous work. For tank develop- 
ment dilute with 30 oz. of water. 


C. M. J.—A Slip-in Card-[lount is a mount so 
fashioned that a photograph may be slipped into it, and 
held in place without the use of an adhesive. It consists 
of two pieces of cardboard, one of which has an opening 
cut in it a little smaller than the picture to be used. 
The cardboards are glued together on three sides, the 
fourth being open, and allows the print to be slipped into 
place behind the cut-out. This mount is not very artistic, 
and should be used for commercial work only. The 
principle is the same as that of the old-fashioned photo- 
graph-album into which prints were slipped through 
slits cut in the leaves of the book. 

C. L. Gray.— A Formula for Amidol to use in 
developing Bromide Paper is made as follows: Ami- 
dol, 20 grains ; sodium sulphite (anhydrous), 100 grains ; 
potassium bromide, 5 grains; water, 8 oz. This devel- 
oper must be made up fresh when wanted for use as it 
does not keep well in solution. The tone of the prints 
developed with amidol are of a rich blue-black. This 
developer does not stain the print. 

P. G. Russet. — Acetic acid may be used in the 
place of citric acid for photographic solutions. See 
June Puoro-Era, 1912, for formula for metol-hydro- 
chinon, or M. Q. developer. For tank development 
dilute with ten times the amount of water — one ounce 
of normal developer to ten of water. The M. Q. devel- 
oper is excellent for tank development. 

S. S. R.— To Remove the Aniline Stain from 
your prints try soaking them in a five per cent solution 
of sodium sulphite to which has been added two drops of 
sulphuric acid to each ounce of the solution. Some 
aniline dyes resist the action of any solution, and no one 
solution will affect all dyes. An experiment will show 
whether or not the solution mentioned will remove the 
dye from the film. 

N. H.—No; the Discoloration of Rodinal does 
not affect its developing-qualities, nor will it stain either 
negative or bromide-print even though it has turned 
quite dark. If a solution is to remain some time before 
being used it should be protected from the action of the 
air by coating the cork and neck of the bottle with 
melted paraffin wax. 

F. C. Owen. — A Black Stain to coat the interior of 
cameras is made as follows: Gum shellac, 1% 0z.; borax, 
120 grains; glycerine, 4 0z.; water, 8 0z. Dissolve the 
gum shellac in four ounces of the water, using a hot- 
water bath, add the borax and glycerine, and when all 
is thoroughly mixed stir in one ounce of aniline-black. 
This makes a dead-black stain and is useful also to coat 
the slides of plateholders as well as for parts of the 
camera that need blackening. 

S. D. ALLEN. — To Cut a Sensitive Plate use a 
straight-edge and a sharp knife. Lay a piece of paper 
on the film side of the plate and by the straight-edge 
divide the paper and gelatine with a single cut of the 
knife. Unless the blade is very sharp it will be apt to 
pull the film from the glass. Use the glass-cutter to 
cut the glass and take care that no splinters of glass fall 
on the film. It is a simple matter to cut a plate, but if 
one is able to buy the small-sized plates it is better to 
buy those of the right size rather than to cut down a 
larger one. 

Devia Fow.er. — To [Mount Prints in Optical 
Contact to glass, immerse both print and glass in a 
gelatine solution made by dissolving an ounce of gela- 
tine in twelve ounces of water. Lift print and glass out 
of the solution together and with a squeegee rub the 
print into contact with the glass. Any air-bubbles left 
between the glass and the print will show, but if the 
print is rolled down evenly and carefully all air-bubbles 
will be expelled and print will have a very brilliant 
appearance. 
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Kate L. Meapr.— The Preparation about which 
you ask is called Etchine. It is used to sensitize paper 
and also fabrics, such as silk and linen. The prints are 
toned in any good toning-bath, such as is used for print- 
ing-out papers. 

M. M. Horron.— To Harden the Film of a Nega- 
tive soak it in a ten per cent solution of formaldehyde. 
This should be done before the plate has been dried. 
The developing-solution which has turned black has 
oxidized because it has come in contact with the air. 
It is useless in this condition as it will stain the plate. 
To keep the air from a solution turn melted paraffin 
wax over the cork and neck of the bottle. 

E. L. G. — By Latent Image is meant the invisible 
image on a sensitive plate after it has been exposed in 
the camera and before it has been subjected to the action 
of the developer. When a plate is taken from the cam- 
era no image is visible though it is really in the sensitive 
film, hence it is called the latent image— latent meaning 
hidden, secret, dormant, not visible or apparent. 

James J. R.— A Plumb-Indicator is a swinging 
pointer attached to a metal plate, which in turn can be 
attached to the side of a camera, and by its position in- 
dicates when the camera is plumb — that is, horizontal— 
a position which is very necessary for the camera when 
photographing buildings. 

GrorGE Ray. — To Prevent the Color from Sink- 
ing into the Paper of bromide- or gaslight-prints which 
you desire to tint, make up the following solution, brush 
it over the print, and allow it to dry before applying the 
colors: Ox-gall (purified), 15 grains; wood alcohol, 
1 0z.; water, 244 0z. This solution is useful to coat any 
print before coloring it, as it keeps the colors on the 
surface of the paper, and they appear bright as when 
first applied. 

FrEep Wixson. — An Adhesive with which Prints 
may be Attached to [etal is made as follows: Gum 
tragacanth, 14 oz.; gum arabic, 1 0z.; water, 4 oz. Heat 
the water and dissolve the gums in it, and strain while 
the liquid is hot. This is also a good adhesive to attach 
paper to wood. 

H. H. B.— The Term Anhydrous as applied to a 
Chemical means that it is free of water. The chemical 
in its dry state is twice the strength of the crystals. If 
one is preparing a solution and the formula calls for an 
ounce of sodium sulphite crystals, and one has the dry 
or anhydrous chemical, then one half ounce is used in- 
stead of an ounce of the crystals. If, on the contrary, 
the formula calls for a half ounce of anhydrous sodium 
sulphite, and one has the crystals, then an ounce of the 
crystals must be used to make the solution of the proper 
strength indicated by the formula. 

H. N. Brown.—To Save Over-printed Blue- 
prints bleach them for a few minutes in a five per cent 
solution of sodium bicarbonate. As they lose density 
gradually, remove them from the solution, just before 
they are bleached enough, and wash in clear water. If 
prints have been dried, they should be soaked before 
placed in the bleaching-solution. 

C. D. Firtp. — A Sand-Bath is simply fine sand put 
into an iron-dish and heated, and when hot, the dish 
which contains a solution to be heated is set in the sand 
which is kept hot on the stove. The object of the sand- 
bath is to prevent the fire coming in direct contact with 
the dish which contains the solution. It takes the place 
of a hot-water bath for heating liquids and solutions. 
In the platinum process, the sand-bath will keep the 
developing-solution hot during the development of a 
dozen prints. The sand is put in a shallow pan, set in 
the oven, and heated very hot. The developing-tray is 
set into the sand, and the hot solution poured into the 
tray. The sand retains its heat for a long time. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABeTH FiLint Wape, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















Mitkinc-Timg. A. W. W. — In this picture one has 
a view of a curving road which leads to a group of farm- 
buildings in the middle distance. Half a dozen cows are 
being driven along the road by a young girl. At the 
right of the road is a cornfield, the tasseled stalks stand- 
ing high above the fence. On the other side is a sloping 
bank covered with shrubs and small trees. Glimpses of 
level fields are seen beyond the buildings, and the hori- 
zon shows a line of undulating woodland. This isa very 
pretty pastoral scene, spoiled only by one thing, and that 
is the attitude of the girl who has turned about, stopped 
in the road and is gazing straight at the camera. The 
cows are moving along at their usual placid gait and 
the impression received is that they are moving, but the 
attitude of the girl exemplifies suspended animation. 
If the figure of the girl were a little nearer the edge of 
the picture the portion which includes her might be 
trimmed away, much to the improvement of the picture. 
In other ways this picture is out of the ordinary for the 
lines in it are excellent, the picture well spaced, and 
the gradations of light and shadows very harmonious. 

A SuppEN SHower. L. L. B.— This is a picture of 
a young lady clad in summer finery who evidently has 
incurred the wrath of Jupiter Pluvius, for she has been 
caught in a downpour which is apparently something 
more than a mild shower. With her fluttering skirts 
caught up to escape the rivulets of water which stream 
across the pavement, her lacy parasol held over her hat, 
to which it affords no protection, she is hurrying to shel- 
ter as fast as possible. This picture just escapes being 
an admirable one, but like most of one’s unpremeditated 
snapshots, objects which detract from the composition 
have been included within the field of the lens and have 
made their impression on the sensitive plate. In this 
case it is an ugly fence which shows at the left of the 
picture and, owing to the position of the camera, is at 
right angles with the trees which appear just beyond it. 
A little judicious penciling on the negative would subdue 
these lines so that they would print in about the same 
tone as the trees, and be less obtrusive, though still inar- 
tistic. A charming effect is produced by the reflection 
of the figure in the wet pavement. Though this picture 
is not out of focus there is a mistiness about the objects 
included in it which conveys the impression of rain. 

Tue Basy. S. H. F.— The baby in this picture is 
evidently about two years old, just the right age to make 
a very attractive picture, and the amateur has succeeded 
in so doing. The child is seated on the floor, its side 
toward the camera. Its face is in profile, and a very 
charming profile it is, with its turned-up pug of a nose, 
its parted lips and its dimpled chin. In its chubby 
hands is clasped a shabby doll, to which, however, the 
baby is not paying any heed, for its attention is directed 
to something in the distance which is apparently of great 
interest. The dress is of very soft transparent mull, and 
on the baby’s head is perched a little lace cap. There 
are no strong highlights and no deep shadows, and the 
whole picture is expressive of the daintiness and lovable- 
ness of a little child. The only adverse criticism of this 
print is its color, which is a reddish brown. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 




















Society or Title | 
a a =| 
Eighth American Photographic Salon 
London Salon of Photography 
International Exhibition | 


One-Man-Show — W. H. Porterfield | 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 
paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. Full directions for use are given 
with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 
atmospheric conditions, the test-papers do not always 
For this 


Date 


| June 3-28, 1912 
| Sept. 7 to Oct. 19, 1912 


| October, 1912 


Place 


Art Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 
da, Pall Mall East, London, Eng. 
Bertram Park, Hon. Secretary. 
New York Camera Club 


reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate and 
size of stop used. 

We are sure the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, by M. D. Miller, 
expressly written for this magazine. It was printed in 
full in the January, 1912, issue. 





change to the exact color of the shade-guide. 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2, P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 

Magnet Ortho 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Barnet Red Seal 

Defender Vulcan 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Flashlight 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Seed Color-Value 

Vulean Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 
Class 1, P. E. 

American 

Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 


111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Imperial Orthochrome Special Sen- 


sitive 


No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


No. 2, Wynne. 


84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 


Lumiére Autochrome 


120 Wa. 


11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
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Exposure Guide for July 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored ‘|| . 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with For other stops multiply by the 


Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 








Bright |5U2 Shining| pisused Ve _ 
Hour Sun | arowgh | “Light | Dull Dull = F/A U.S.1 | X1/4 
10 a.m. to 2p.m.| 1/60 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/4 F/5.6 |'U.S.2 xX 1/2 
9-10 4.M. and 2-3 p.m.) 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 
8-9a.m.and3-4p.m.. 1/30 | 1/15 | 1/8 4 1/2 Te 1U-S28) KES 
7-84.M. and 4-5 p.m.) 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/3 2/3 | F/7 U.S.3 x 3/4 
6-7 a.M.and 5-6 p.m.) 1/15 1/8 1/4 1/2 3/4 
5-6.m.and 6-7 p.m.) 1/10* | 1/5* 1/3* 2/s* | ina) F/ | U.S.8 | x2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U. S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° K1; 52° X 1; 30° X14. 





number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
‘ dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 


clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 


first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, 


photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


. s i in July, 4 to 5 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 

2 Lendecages with ; motiam tore from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 

sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 


animals and moving objects at least thirty instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
’ ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 


feet away from the camera. stop by the number in the third column of 

“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 

P . phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 

4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ’ 4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expos- 
buildings or trees occupying most of ure will be 1/5 second. 

the picture ; brook-scenes with heavy For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 


foliage: shipping about the docks; red- a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
—? eal 1 A é time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2 = 1/80. 


groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph. D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
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A Soft-Working Glycin Developer 


As a developer, glycin possesses a long series of good 
qualities, says a correspondent in the Wiener Mitteilungen. 
It works clear, does not oxidize, and therefore stains 
neither the hands nor the film. It retains its activity for a 
long time, and, in concentrated form, can be kept indefi- 
nitely. It is adapted for use in a greatly-diluted condi- 
tion, and consequently, for tank-development, it is second 
tonone. It canalso be mixed freely with other developing- 
agents, as for example, with metol, and combines with its 
own the great developing-power of that agent. 

Glycin would certainly enjoy a much more extended 
use if it included with its other good qualities that to 
produce easily and surely soft negatives and positives, 
as this lack is really the only drawback it has. A well- 
known amateur in Vienna photographic-circles, who does 
not wish to have his name appear, who has used glycin 
largely in his practice, has worked out a formula by which 
he has been able to obtain, in addition to its natural 
excellent qualities, also that of softness of action so 
much desired, and has presented samples of its work that 
certainly bear out its claims. The pictures show a rich- 
ness of tone and softness of gradation that are not ex- 
celled by any hitherto-known developer, the most delicate 
details and tone-gradations, both in full sunlight and in 
deepest shadow, being present in the same view. 

This soft-working developer is nothing more than the 
well-known Hiibl “ Glycinbrei,” with which, instead of 
potassium carbonate, sodium carbonate is used. The 
developer is thus prepared: 385 grains of crystallized 
sodium sulphite is dissolved in 114 oz. of hot water and 
154 grains of glycin added to it, the whole being then 
brought to the boiling-point. Lastly, 1 0z. 354 grains 
of sodium carbonate are added gradually, putting in a 
very small quantity at a time. 

For use take three parts of this concentrated “ brei ” 
to 100 parts of water and develop until all details 
appear fully. 

If more density is desired make up another developer 
with four parts of ordinary concentrated glycin and 
potassium carbonate to one hundred parts of water, and 
finish development in this solution. 

Stolz, in his “ Art of Enlarging,” says that if glycin 
developer is used to develop bromide paper it gives 
bright prints of a fine black tone, and as it is slow- 
working in its action it allows ample time to watch and con- 
trol its action. He recommends the following formula : 


A. Hot Water 35 oz. 
Sodium sulphite ...... 314 oz. 
Glycin 6 drams 


B. Water slaves 3D o7. 
Potassium carbonate 314 072. 
For use take 1 part A, 1 part B, and 3 parts water. 
This is one of the best developers for enlargements and 

is particularly suitable for retoning. 


Color-Photographs on Enamel 


SIEGMUND Ssporowir1z has applied in Germany for a 
patent on a process for photographing on enamel in 
natural colors. As no particulars in regard to the inven- 
tion have yet been published, or specimens of the work 
exhibited, it is not possible to form any idea of its mode 
of operation, nor to judge of its practical utility. 


Contact-Prints from Diapositives 


Ir it is desired to make a negative from a lantern- 
slide it is not necessary to remove the protecting glass, if 
asteady, small source of light is employed at a suffi- 
cient distance away. The diapositive with the dryplate 
behind it should be placed about three feet from the 
flame, through which a magnesium ribbon is drawn in a 
horizontal direction. If the glass-covering is of ordinary 
thickness the diffusion is so slight as to be unnotice- 
able. — Revue Internationale de Photographie. 


To Photograph Green Leaves 


In order to get the best‘results place the leaves against 
a dark background and use orthochromatie plates with a 
deep yellow filter, says the Photographische Chronik. It 
the leaves are placed in a shallow dish of water the finest 
detail in the veins may be obtained. 


Interior-Views Against the Light 


PictuREs can be produced with rays of the sun visible 
on the fine dust floating in the atmosphere, which may be 
artificially increased if desired, says C. Knabenschuh in 
Photographische Mitteilungen. Nonhalation orthochro- 
matic plates should be used. Exposure should be abundant 
and a soft-working developer employed, preferably slow 
and in a vertical tank. The best time for taking such views 
is on a clear day with clouds that cover the sun from time 
to time. Three-fourths of the exposure should be made 
while the sun is covered and one-fourth when the sun 
shines clear. In this way full details can be obtained in 
the shadows, and overexposure in the highlights avoided. 


Toning with Palladium 


Print darker than pictures are to be when finished, 
says the Photographisches Welt ; wash and immerse them 
for six minutes ina three per cent solution of common 
salt, allow them to drip and tone in the following bath: 


Distilled water . 100 to 200 ce. 
Solution of double palladium chloride and 


potassium (1‘/) . dee. 
Sodium chloride ; 0.8 gr. 
Oxalie acid 1 gr. 


With the more concentrated bath, brown, brown-black, 
and, finally, black tones appear. With the diluted bath 
sepia tones predominate. The prints are fixed in a 10 to 
15 per cent hyposulphite-bath and washed as usual. 
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THE talk of the town, at the moment of writing, is 
the new Hydra plate. This has been introduced to the 
world at the Photographie Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
held at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, from May 3 
to 11. Although it has been foreshadowed for the last 
eight months, this is its first actual appearance before 
the public. 

It is claimed for this new dryplate that it cannot be 
overexposed. That is to say, if we give 100 to 1,000 
times more than the correct exposure, the negative will 
retain the proper gradation of tones. Most photo- 
graphers, from personal experience, are only too familiar 
with dense skies and black foregrounds, where they 
have attempted to combine two contrasty subjects on 
the same plate. But this will be all altered in the 
future, we shall just fire away at whatever attracts us, 
being careful only to overexpose. 

I examined many negatives at the stand of the Paget 
Prize-Plate Co. who are bringing on the Hydra plate, 
and certainly ali their claims seem to be substantiated. 
For instance, one negative was actually a photograph of 
the sun and, sure enough, there was the sun, a clear, 
sharp and not too dense disk. Just below it were some 
beautiful little clouds, and on the same negative was a 
comparatively-near foreground ; and yet the latter was 
full of detail. This led me at once to order a packet of 
the plates and I hope in the next letter to be able to 
write particulars from personal experience. 

Of course, this new plate will be invaluable for many 
purposes, but one can but wonder, as one reads the 
makers’ careful directions for developing plates that 
have been given an exposure of 1,000 too much, if there 
is any one likely to fall into such an error. Life is too 
short for such misguided thoroughness, and certainly 
the great army of hand-camera users is not likely to err 
in this direction! We should all be more excited if the 
researches of some clever chemist could provide us with 
a plate that could not be underexposed, for, after all, 
those are the negatives that are our most hopeless 
failures. 

The Alpine Club exhibition opened on May 7, with a 
crowded private view at the society’s rooms. It is the 
home of both summer and winter climbers and moun- 
tain-talk pervaded the gallery, as mountain-views did 
the walls. 

Persons who deliberately carry camera outfits on 
expeditions where every superfluous ounce of luggage 
has to be discarded, are not the sort to make mistakes. 
The results as seen at this show prove this, for nearly 
all the photographs are, technically, splendid work, and 
many are of really artistic excellence. A notable feature 
this year is the fine treatment of near clouds as seen in the 
high Alps, where they are, so to speak, often within 
arm’s reach, and often uncomfortably nearer still. If 
only these cloud-forms can be photographed before they 
envelop the mountaineer and his camera, they make 
grand subjects, far more suggestive of the peaks than 
the clear, sharp, atmosphereless views we used to see. 
Notable in this direction are the pictures by Mr. E. 
Douglas Murray and Sir Alexander Kennedy, who have 
evolved most delightful compositions from foregrounds 
of rolling clouds and backgrounds of somber mountains ; 
and they have managed to retain much of the atmos- 
phere so characteristic amid such conditions. 


There was a lecture on “ The Englishwoman’s Dress 
and Its Story’ by Mr. Frank Stevens at the Haleyon 
Club on May 8, illustrated by fascinating lantern-slides, 
mostly photographic and, therefore, convincing. Mrs. 
or, rather, Dr. Veley—a_ well-known animal-photo- 
grapher — was working the lantern, and during one of 
the usual contretemps when one officious slide pushes 
in out of its turn and the right one makes its appear- 
ance head first, I took the opportunity to ask my neigh- 
bor, ‘“‘ What is the most important photographic event 
in London now?” 

‘“ Why, the one-man-show at the Camera Club,” he 
answered. 

How could I have been so tactless, for Mr. John 
Warburg was my neighbor and was I not going to his 
Private View on Sunday ? 

In spite of May 12 being one of the hottest days in 
London, the exhibition was very well attended, and I 
heard of week-ends out of town that had been given up 
not to miss it. Mr. Warburg’s work is always interest- 
ing, delicate and distinctive; but an exhibition like 
this, of 200 photographs all individually mounted and 
framed (there were not two alike), gives one a far 
clearer idea of his art and aims. Mr. Warburg has 
“style” if one may apply that literary definition to 
photography, and it is evident in his smallest print. 
To our disappointment, there were only two dozen Auto- 
chromes and these not shown to the best advantage. 
Mr. Warburg’s name has always been connected here 
with color-photography, and I shall never forget his 
renderings of setting suns by the seashore, with glorious 
skies and real mauve shadows on the wet sand. There 
were also reproductions of six Autochromes from origi- 
nals by Mr. John Warburg in three-color carbon which 
were an interestingly new feature. 

At the Little Gallery of “The Amateur Photographer ” 
there is, at present, an exhibition by Madame D’Ora of 
Vienna. Here is a woman who has all the strength 
and grip of a man, and is afraid of nothing. Her por- 
traits are uncannily-good ; and those she has done of a 
painter, etcher, actor, musician, etc., are so wonderfully- 
suggestive of these different vocations, that they might 
well represent types. The best is, perhaps, Alexander 
Giraldi, actor; that mobile, talented face could belong 
to no one in any other profession. 

A few of the pictures show the cloven hoof of pro- 
fessionalism, the faces of some of the ladies are a little 
too suspiciously-smooth; but until the public learns to 
appreciate better work, this will always be the case. 
One wonders if the new Hydra plate, with its facility for 
overexposure, will make retouching really unnecessary. 

Although the subjects of Madame D’Ora’s pictures 
are not of so striking a character as those of Herr 
Diihrkoop, she ranks nearly as high as a photographer 
as does this well-known Hamburg artist. Her pictures 
of women are very charming. The modeling is quite 
remarkable, and, like Herr Diihrkoop, she endeavors to 
portray her sitters as they appear in real life, and not 
as posing for a photograph. Some of the poses are quaint 
and unusual, which adds much to their attractiveness. 

Amateurs and professionals alike will be interested in 
the magnificent prize-offer of the London Daily Mail 
for 1912. This enterprising publication offers £1,000 
(approximately $5,000 in U.S. Currency) for the best 
photographic illustration of a holiday made during the 
present season. Theaward will not go to the pictures of 
best technical excellence, but to those, be they good or 
bad, which best depict the pleasures of a holiday. The 
competitor must submit twelve pictures. A second 
prize of £100 and a third prize of £50 will be given the 
series which rank second and third inmerit. This prom- 
ises to be a very interesting and unusual competition. 
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In the great Photographic Exhibition at Dresden, 1909, 
visitors had a chance to get an insight into the use of 
photography in the detection and prevention of crime. 
If we glance at the figures of the yearly statistics, we 
shall, perhaps, be astonished at the remarkable develop- 
ment of this criminalistic photography, as it is called. 
All photographs taken by the police are pasted upon a 
card, called ‘‘ Messkarte”’ (measurement-card) which 
contains also data of the person represented. 

During the last year in Berlin, alone, 108,042 of such 
pictures were taken, an increase of over 6,000 of the 
preceding year. Still larger has been the increase of 
photographed finger-prints, which has risen from 97,825 
to 113,510. With the help of these Messkarten, 6565 
persons have been identified. Besides, every police 
department in Germany preserves an album of criminals’ 
portraits, the one in Berlin, of course, being the largest. 
In the latter city 244 criminals were recognized in that 
year by means of these photographic records. Our 
criminal police possesses its own photographic studio, 
where, during 1911, 2560 criminals were photographed, 
in addition to the many taken at the places of a crime, 
disaster, ete. Similar large numbers are shown by the 
statistics of our second largest city, Hamburg. Here 
the yearly production of prints is about 40,000. 

This branch of photography will now be benefited by 
discoveries made by a Mr. Otto Mente, chief assistant of 
the well-known Professor Miethe of the Berlin Techni- 
eal College. Several days ago this expert astonished 
the members of the largest Amateur Photographie Club 
in Berlin, to which he belongs, by giving a lecture on 
his system of photographing invisible rays. The first 
experiments along this line were made a year ago by 
Professor Wood. Operating in a room or studio is 
impossible, also using an ordinary lens; for the latter, 
like windows, absorbs the invisible rays. Mr. Mente 
employs a lens of quartz made by a well-known optical 
firm in Jena; but to prevent the passage of the visible 
rays, the lens is coated with a layer of silver. As source 
of light, either daylight or an electric lamp can be used, 
although the former is not recommended because its 
actinity is changeable. A mercury-quartz lamp is used 
by Mr. Mente, as it sends out an immense number of 
ultra-violet rays. The most striking result of these 
experiments was a picture showing two eggs and a 
white porcelain-dish lying in front of a mirror. The 
first picture taken in the usual way showed, of course, 
four white eggs and two dishes, the duplicates appearing 
in the mirror. The second exposure taken with the 
quartz-lens and invisible rays showed two white and two 
black eggs, also two dishes, but, curiously enough, both of 
these were black. These duplicates were quite faint and 
caused by the fact that the mirror absorbed nearly all 
the invisible rays. The dish had a rough surface out- 
side, while the interior was polished, and this latter 
appeared blacker than the exterior. Another very curi- 
ous effect was yielded by a picture which showed two 
white metals — carbonate of lead and zine-white paint. 
Photographed with the ultra-violet rays the lead 
appeared white, the zine quite black. It is evident that 
this curious peculiarity of white colors can be of inesti- 
mable value in certain researches; for instance, disclos- 
ing forged handwriting on cheques, letters. etc., while 
chemical science, astro- and criminalistic photography 
will derive great benefit from this discovery. The lec- 


ture given at the above-mentioned club, and which was 
attended by the writer, was accompanied by demonstra- 
tions and evoked enthusiastic applause. 

In these day our highest authority, the Imperial Par- 
liament, commonly called Der Reichstag, has made use of 
photography by issuing a Reichsbilderbuch (Imperial 
picture-book). It is an album containing photographs of 
the 397 members of the parliament. Formerly a hand- 
book was issued containing only a short biography of 
these representatives. 

In closing this correspondence, I may be permitted to 
mention a novelty probably not known elsewhere. It 
has just been innovated by the Messenger-Boy Company 
of Berlin. I regret very much that this organization, 
being entirely German, has so little national pride as 
to choose the above English title, although it would be 
quite easy to find an appropriate German designation. 
To be sure, such instances of German caprice — prefer- 
ence for exotic, foreign names, what we here call 
Auslaenderei — are quite frequent. Well— this mes- 
senger company has added to its various useful services 
a photographie department. It is supervised by an 
expert and undertakes all kinds of work of benefit to 
the camera-user, just like the big German and Amer- 
ican department-stores have done for years. Orders are 
taken at the new, modern studio located in the fashion- 
able residential section, the West, as well as at the 
numerous branch-offices, in other parts of the city. 
Besides, pictures or negatives are collected or delivered 
to and from any address for a small additional fee. It 
seems as if the modern camera-user has nothing to do 
but to press the button; the rest is done by the little 
messenger-boy. Even the difficult art of developing 
autochrome-plates is undertaken, for which purpose a 
special department with skilled workers is maintained. 
As we complain so much about being too busy and not 
finding time for the pleasant passion of photography, 
this procedure of a delivery-concern will be welcomed 
by many a camerist. It is likely that the branches in 
other German cities will follow the example of Berlin, 
and have their own ‘ darkroom-boys,” as we jestingly 
eall them. 

An original application of photography has been put 
into practice by the city assessors’ office of Berlin, 
Germany, in order to prevent the misuse of the city tax- 
lists for fraudulent purposes. These lists are utilized as 
a basis for the church assessments, and up to last 
year the extracts were made by hand; as there are some 
30,000 sheets, the original lists had necessarily to be a 
long time in the hands of a large staff of copyists. Now 
they are photographed by means of a special apparatus 
immediately on completion, under the supervision of 
two officials. The whole apparatus cost 5,000 marks, 
and the labor S00 marks more, and 60 meters of film 
were used; but the work was completed in four days at 
a great saving of time and expense, at the same time 
insuring absolute correctness in copying and security 
from improper use of the material. 





Two Distinct Impressions 


A NEWLY-MARRIED couple — friends of the Editor — 
are now making a camera-tour in Europe. At his 
suggestion, they included fair Andalusia in their itinerary. 
Both went into raptures over Seville, and sent picture 
postcards soon after their arrival. Wrote the student- 
husband : “ This is the city of my dreams. It has the 
true Spanish atmosphere. The spirit of the Moor 
pervades the Alcazar, the Giralda, the Casa de Pilatos. 
The art of Murillo glorifies the cathedral. It is all 
magnificent.” 

Tersely and succinctly pens the wife: ‘This is a 
peach of a place!” 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















CHILE AND HER PEopie oF To-Day. By Nevin O. 
Winter. Illustrated from original photographs by the 
author. Decorated cover. Price, $3.00. Boston, 
U.S. A.: L. C. Page & Company, 1912. 

In anticipation of the completion of the Panama 
Canal, this account of the customs, characteristics, amuse- 
ments, history and advancement of the Chileans, and the 
development and resources of their country, is eminently 
timely. In a few years the Central American and the 
south Pacific states will be brought nearer to this coun- 
try and to Europe, and a new era of commercial activity 
will be the result. This will offer golden opportunities 
for American enterprise, and thousands of our young 
men will try their fortune in the countries conquered by 
Pizarro —Chile in particular. The wise ones will not 
wait till the completion of the great waterway, but seek 
to establish themselves in business several years in ad- 
vance, and be ready when the rush towards Chile and 
Peru sets in. Mr. Winter has made a specialty of 
studying the South American countries, and his exhaust- 
ive accounts of Brazil and Argentine and their peoples, 
also published by L. C.Page & Company, are widely 
recognized as delightful and instructive, as well as quite 
authoritative, works. 

THE Or Anp Bromo. Processes. By F. J. Mortimer 
and §. L. Coulthurst. Illustrated. Price, cloth, one 
shilling (25c.). London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 
Ltd., 52, Long Acre, W. C., 1912. 

To photographers who, while firm believers in straight 
photography, are imbued with a desire to impart a 
greater degree of originality and breadth to the expres- 
sion of their artistic ideals, the well-known printing- 
processes, oil and bromoil, are ready mediums. Of 
course the worker in these processes must bring to his 
task a sense of harmony and at least some manipulative 
skill. If he is a good draughtsman, all the better. 
The beautiful and striking pictorial effects that can 
be obtained with oil and bromoil have gained for the 
simple processes numerous adherents throughout the 
world; and one needs only to read accounts of pictorial 
exhibitions in Europe and America to be convinced of 
this statement. The little volume prepared by Mr. 
Mortimer and Mr. Coulthurst explains the modus oper- 
andi of these popular methods of pictorial expression in 
a manner that cannot fail to be grasped by even the 
merest novice in ordinary photographic practice. The 
book has our hearty endorsement. Copies will be mailed 
postpaid for fifty cents by the publisher of PHoro-Era. 

The publishers of the above-mentioned work have 
also issued a little volume entitled The Lantern and How 
to Use It, the authors being C. Goodwin Norton and 
Judson Bonner. Its chief merit is a clear and concise 
statement of the subject, accompanied by a number of 
convincing illustrations. This information is for those 
who confine themselves to the use of straight optical 
lantern, or stereopticon, with conventional lantern-slides 
or stereopticon-views. This apparatus, as an honest 
source of education and entertainment, will always hold 
its own, although its usefulness and popularity was at 
one time seriously threatened by the kinematograph 
(motion-pictures). Even the popular reflecting-lantern 
or opaque reflector will not displace the optical lantern, 
but is generally and justly regarded as a welcome com- 
panion to it. Unfortunately, the little volume under 


consideration entirely ignores the subject of projecting 
opaque objects, such as picture-postcards, photographs 
and engravings, also botanical specimens and other 
objects having a moderate degree of thickness. The 
value of the book is further impaired by the fact that 
the authors emphasize the importance of only those 
kinds of apparatus and materials which are advertised in 
the book. lt is obvious that in such circumstances no 
text-book can be entirely free of bias. 

Tue Dictionary or PxHoroGrapHy. A VALUABLE 
REFERENCE-BoOK FOR AMATEUR AND PROFEs- 
SIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. By E. J. Wall, F.R. P.S. 
Ninth edition, greatly enlarged. Edited by F. J. 
Mortimer, F. R. P.S. Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ($1.80). 
London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 52 Long Acre, 
W. C., 1912. 

The current year has been prolific in new works on 
photography and, with few exceptions, they are a credit 
to authors and publishers alike. The latest volume of 
importance received by the Editor is the ninth revised 
edition of Wall's dictionary, the one book of this charac- 
ter the English worker swears by. This, in itself, is a 
high recommendation, and the American practitioner 
may rely safely on such good judgment. 

The dictionary, a well-known standard work, has been 
ably revised and brought up to date by one of the fore- 
most living experts, F. J. Mortimer, who, with T. Thorne 
Baker, Thomas Bolas, A. H. Blake, F. Martin Duncan, 
W. Ethelbert Henry, C. H. Hewitt, F. C. Lambert and 
A. J. Newton—all recognized authorities — has con- 
tributed special articles and additional matter of great 
practical value. The new edition is also written in a 
clear and accessible form, the matter being arranged in 
alphabetical order, so that it constitutes a complete and 
trustworthy reference-book for the beginner as well as 
for the advanced technician and pictorialist. 


A Case of Affected English 

THE wrong use by an uncultivated person of a word 
or term, merely because of its impressive sound, often 
produces a ludicrous effect. The term “ par excellence ” 
is particularly alluring to some inexperienced writers. 
If, in the opinion of a critic, J. C. Strauss is the photo- 
grapher par excellence, it means that he surpasses all 
the photographers, but to say merely that J. C. Strauss 
is par excellence, is absurd. Thus, one sometimes hears 
that such and such a photographic product is par excel- 
lence, or, what is even worse, par excellent, for such a 
term does not exist. Why not say,in plain English, 
** surpassing all’’? 

The use of a simple English word in an apparently 
wrong sense is sometimes apt to lead to serious con- 
sequences, as shown by the following incident. A 
prominent photographer, who had done some work for a 
certain New Engiand city, recently received an order 
from the chairman of the art-commission which read, 
substantially, as follows: “It is the intention of the 
board to hang an enlarged photograph of some famous 
classical ruin—size three by five feet—and suitably 
framed, on either side of the main entrance in the 
reading-room of the Free Public Library. You are 
request.d to supply the same, ete., ete.” 

The photographer at once prepared two fine enlarge- 
ments — the Coliseum at Rome, and the Parthenon at 
Athens — had them suitably framed and hung, one each 
side of the entrance. What was his astonishment to be 
informed that only one of the pictures had been accepted, 
on the ground that only one had been ordered. Such 
proved to be the case, to be sure; for the photographer 
had interpreted the word “either” to mean “ each,” 
hence two pictures instead of one. We understand that 
he intends to compel the city to accept both enlargements. 
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THE superb, original print of the Liberty Bell, which 
illustrates our front cover this month, was generously 
contributed by William H. Rau, that most capable of 
photographers, and most sterling of men, an honor to the 
eraft and to the city of Philadelphia, where, June 25 to 
26, will be held the National Convention. This all-im- 
portant subject is referred to elsewhere in this issue. 
The historical importance of the old bell is known to 
every man, woman and child in the land. It is the bell 
of all bells, and prized by the American people more 
highly than is the Great Bell of the Kremlin by the 
Russians. The latter is remarkable only on account of 
its enormous size and weight ; whereas the Liberty Bell, 
in spite of its small dimensions, is associated with a great 
human principle. No data, except 612 x 81% glossy print. 

This issue’s frontispiece, ‘ Gladys,” demonstrates the 
successful application of flashlight to portraiture. In 
the hands of an intelligent practitioner provided with 
suitable apparatus, this form of artificial illumination is 
as capable of gradations, modeling and correct color- 
values as is direct daylight, and, what is often of still 
greater importance, in considerably less time, 7.¢., in a 
flash. Data: 8 x 10 camera; open lens ; Towles-Schofield 
Smokeless Flashlamp; 10 grains flash powder; inst; 
Hammer Red Label; pyro; direct Cyko studio print ; 
straight negative, no local reduction. 

Accompanying the data are a few remarks by Mr. 
Towles, the author of the picture, which are worth 
quoting : 

“T thoroughly agree with you in working for a 
separation of color in portraiture. I have put forth 
every effort to educate the eye to see balance and sepa- 
ration, and always work in a value of diffusion. I never 
make a negative until I can see balance as I want it in 
my pictures. I donot depend on the darkroom to get it, 
but do it with the light. In my demonstration at Phila- 
delphia, in March, in Mr. Rau’s studio, I made about 
twenty negatives in which I was able to secure all my 
concentration and gradations with the light. The nega- 
tives were all straight-developed plates and none of 
them needed any local work whatever. I always make 
my flesh show a color — never white ; in fact, I don’t like 
any white spots in a picture that don’t show a tone- 
value. Our patrons do not appear interested in tone- 
values. They seem to be well satisfied with what we 
think is right.” 

The portrait, page 4,is of the popular and efficient 
president of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
well modeled and balanced, with true tone-values. The 
abrupt falling away of the left arm and shoulder is to 
be regretted. It is but a trifling incident in an im- 
pressive character-study. The exposure was entirely 
impromptu and made in great haste. Everybody is 
familiar with the sterling artistic ability of the artist — 
Ryland W. Phillips, one of the master-craftsmen of the 
country. Data: February; daylight; studio-exposure 
of three seconds; lens, Portrait Unar; 19-inch focus; 
8 x 10 plate; pyro. 

The shore-scene, page 5, is from the versatile camera 
of W. B. Davidson. Subjects of this kind are always 
interesting; particularly, when taken at an opportune 
moment, as in this case. The absence of harshness and 
a proper regard for tone-values are other admirable 
qualities of this picture. Data: 8 x 10 Universal R. O. 
Camera; 8-inch lens; August, noon; foggy day; Stan- 


ley plate ; inst. exposure; pyro; Platinum Angelo print. 

The architectural study by Henry A. Peabody, page 7, 
possesses a high degree of pictorial beauty. The distri- 
bution of light and shade shows masterly judgment, a 
thing so rare in photographs of this class, for the sun in 
the Nile district is notoriously glaring and very trying 
to artistic photography. Mr. Peabody deserves to be 
heartily applauded for this achievement. Data: August, 
6 p.m.; clear sky; Folding Pocket-Kodak, 3A; Bausch 
& Lomb R. R. lens; 61-inch focus; stop, F/8; Ms 
second ; Eastman N. C. film; pyro tank dev. ; print, 614 
x 10 bromide enlargement. 

The notable series of children’s portraits by W. C. 
Noetzel, pp. 8, 10, 13, 15 and 17, represent a facility and 
felicity of art-expression rare even among painters. 
Mr. Noetzel possesses the secret to manage children 
before the camera and portray them at their best. But 
this power is not given to every artist ; although, if the 
germ be there, it can be cultivated. Our artist is equally 
successful with adult models ; but success with the little 
ones seems to make a stronger appeal to the picture-lov- 
ing public. The eminent art-critic, Sadakichi Hartmann, 
has paid none too high a tribute to Mr. Noetzel’s artistic 
gifts in his appreciation, page 8. Data: All made in 
studio, broad full north light; from 10 to 11 a.m.; 8 x 
10 Century camera; Bausch & Lomb IIb Tessar; 14- 
inch focus; largest stop; exposures varying from } to 
1% second; 8 x 10 Seed 26x and Cramer Crown; pyro; 
Eastman buff smooth print. 

Among the interpreters of flower-subjects George 
Alexander takes high rank. His pictures have adorned 
the pages of PHoro-ERa several times during past years. 
The study, page 16, is characteristically modest in pres- 
entation, and in pleasing contrast to the commonly-harsh 
treatment of this splendid flower. No data. 

The tree-studies — pp. 18, 20 and 21 — which accom- 
pany W.S. Davis’ illuminating paper on page 18, very 
aptly carry out the author’s views, which are earnestly 
recommended to every picture-maker with the camera. 
Data: The Old Cedar Tree — lens at F/8; two screens on 
lens increasing exposure eight times; June, A.M.; good 
light ; tree in shadow ; 1 second; 4 x 5 Inst. Iso. Cramer, 
backed plate; Monox Bromide; copy from enlarged 
gum-print. Cedar Woods — F/8; light-filter, Ingento 
A; April, 6 p.m.; soft sunlight on trees; 1 second; 
4x5 Cramer Inst. Iso, backed plate; Argo Portrait 
Velours contact print. The Willow-Bank — number 8 
pinhole, 1044 inches from plate; early July; 5 p.M.; 
hazy sunlight ; Cramer Inst. Iso; enlargement on Monox 
Lustre Bromide. 

That the verreographer can express as much individ- 
uality as does the painter — color excepted —is evi- 
denced by the impressions on pages 22 and 24. Being 
printed on photographic paper — even bromide, if pre- 
ferred — a verreograph may be toned to any one color 
desired, although the originals here reproduced were in 
black. The sharpness or diffusion of a verreograph 
depends on the character of the plate. Sharply-defined 
technique is not expected, neither isit desirable. Makers, 
even those who can draw only fairly well, should try 
their skill. 

The firm of Knaffl & Brother has attained consider- 
able fame as professional picture-makers. Their spe- 
cialty is genre subjects, and of a kind to please the 
popular taste. In arrangement, appropriate setting and 
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general technical excellence, these pictures leave little to 
be desired. This is pleasingly shown in the family-scene, 
page 23. Dealers will tell you that these pictures have 
a large and steady sale, and also that their originators 
are enjoying well-deserved prosperity. Data: Bausch & 
Lomb lens; 19-inch focus ; Seed 27; pyro; 8 x 10 sepia 
platinum. 


Our Monthly Competition 


TxHE last competition, ‘“‘ Window-Portraits,” was suc- 
cessful, but not without its disappointments to those 
participants who were not sufficiently careful to observe 
the requirements. These were not only stated plainly, 
but a good example of window-portraiture, which had 
appeared in the pages of a preceding issue, had been 
cited by the Guild editor. We try hard to facilitate the 
work of participants in our competitions, hence we do 
not reproach ourselves with neglect. 

The picture by Alexander Murray, page 26, pleases 
because of the natural, home-like charm of the composi- 
tion, the breadth of treatment and beauty of sentiment. 
One might wish, perhaps, fewer accessories; but the 
objects on the little table may have been included for 
sentimental reasons. The curtain at the right seems to 
have been tucked up to admit more light; yet to have 
pulled it to one side would have proved equally effective 
and without detriment to the composition. Being white, 
or of a light color, the table-cover catches the light and 
thus affects the harmony of the picture. Unless such 
objects, including tidies and doilies, are of neutral shades, 
they ought to be temporarily eliminated. A duplicate 
of this picture was awarded a blue ribbon at the annual 
members’ exhibit of the Boston Camera Club, in May. 
Data: September, 3 P.m.; sunlight outdoors; 4 x 5 
Premo Senior; B. & L. Rap. Univ. lens; 64-inch focus ; 
stop, F/8; quick bulb exposure; 4 x 5 Imperial Special 
Rapid, not backed; Amidol, very weak; Wellington 
C. C. Bromide enlarged to 8 x 10 from part of negative. 

Delightfully original, yet wholly natural and harmo- 
nious in arrangement, the portrait by John E. Boulten- 
house, page 28, is a most worthy achievement. The 
design combines grace with simplicity, which greatly 
enhances the dignity of this fascinating picture. The 
light has been managed with uncommon skill; notice 
the transparency of the shadows! The slightly-unpleas- 
ant tone of the print was successfully overcome by the 
photo-engraver. Data: Folding Pocket-Kodak (314 x 
414); Goerz Celor lens; F/4.8; October; light, dull; 
Eastman N. C. film; short time exposure; 7 x 10 en- 
largement on Wellington Bromide. 

Highly-meritorious technique throughout marks the 
picture by B. F. Marshall, page 29. It is to be re- 
gretted that so excellent and refined a technician did not 
provide better spacing — by placing the model farther 
back, or turning the camera more to the left. With the 
present accessories the model should not occupy the exact 
center of the picture-space. By covering up the dark 
section at the right and a part of the bottom of the 
picture, the reader will discover possibilities of improve- 
ment. Data: March, 11 A.m.; bright sun on opposite 
side of house; 5 x 7 Royal Corona Camera; Turner 
Reich lens; 71-inch focus; stop, F/6.8; 10 seconds; 
5 x 7 Orthonon; pyro tank, 30 min.; 4% x 612 Platora 
C; M. Q. dev.; back of negative flowed with matt 
varnish and same scraped away from the sky and window. 

The management by F. H. Hiller of so difficult a task 
as the child reading at the window, page 31, merits high 
praise. The eminently-artistic effect attained by the 
minimum of accessories is strikingly manifest in this 
picture. It is remarkable, too, what degree of plastic 
effect or roundness, as well as other fine technical 
results, can be obtained with small kodaks. The skil- 


ful handling of the white dress of the little one 
and the window-curtains is highly creditable. Data: 
March, 2 p.M.; sun obscured by light clouds ; window 
facing south; No. 3 Folding Pocket-Kodak (314 x 4%) ; 
R. R. lens; 5-inch focus; stop, U.S. 4; % second; 
Eastman N. C. film; M. Q. tray-development; 41% x 6 
Cyko Prof. Buff enlargement, using part of negative. 

The portrait by Alfred L. Fitch, page 52, is not to be 
taken seriously. On account of its great merit as a 
character-study,and the fact that it was made near a 
window — albeit outside of one — the picture was ac- 
corded Honorable Mention. Every one will recognize the 
justice of accepting a picture so replete with genuine, 
wholesome humor, and so admirably executed as the one 
of this happy old negro who is eighty years old, and is 
said to own a ten-acre farm. Data: Taken in Jackson- 
ville, Tenn.; May, 5 p.m.; cloudy; 4x5 R. B. Graflex; 
Euryplan lens; 84-inch focus; stop F/4.8; 40 second ; 
Imperial Ortho Special Sensitive ; 7x 10 Monox enlarge- 
ment. 


Honorable Mention Certificates 


THE certificate awarded to members of the Guild who 
receive Honorable Mention in the Guild contests some- 
times fails to reach its destination. If any member 
entitled to this certificate has not received it, and will 
notify the publisher of PHoro-Era, a duplicate will be 
immediately forwarded. 


Contest Awards; Keith’s Bijou Theatre 


Ir will be remembered that some time ago PHoro- 
Era printed the announcement of a prize-competition 
for one-act comedies, by Josephine Clement, manager of 
B. F. Keith’s Bijou Theatre, Boston, U.S. A. The 
prizes have been awarded as given below, and among the 
successful participants are several PHoro-Era readers. 
It is a matter of congratulation that the accomplish- 
ments of amateur photographers include the ability to 
write successful plays. 

The plays below are mentioned in alphabetical order 
and not with reference to merit. They will be per- 
formed at B. F. Keith’s Bijou Theater, 545 Washington 
Street, Boston, U. S. A., during the current year. 


COMEDIES 


Bridge, H. G. Donnelly, Cambridge, U.S. A. 

Foundlings, Andros Hawley, Brookline, U.S. A. 

Guilty o’ ‘Trespass, Catherine Rice, Worthington, Mass. 

Melia’s Tramp, Alice Brown, Boston, U.S. A. 

Swapping-Day, Abbie Farwell Brown, Boston, U.S. A. 
Serious Pays 


Myrtle Gets Wise, W. F. Merrill, Chicago. 

The Alarm-Clock, Ernest Poole, New York. 

The Kid, E. C. Erhlich, Chicago. 

Three People, Frank Solger, Washington, D. C. 
First Prize 


The Man in the Manhole, by George F. Abbott, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SEconD PRIZE 


The Winning of General Jane, by S. F. Austin, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


HonORABLE MENTION 


The Web, by Alice Brown, Boston, U. S. A. 
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A Distinction With a Difference 


THE annual dinner of the ——— state photographic 
society was well attended. After the applause had died 
away, the toastmaster arose to introduce the next 
speaker. 

“These recitals of unique studio-experiences are a 
great success. We now shall hear from Miss Eunice 
Baxter who, as many of you know, is an apostle of ultra- 
modern portraiture, and esthetic to her finger-tips.”’ 

This brief speech by the toastmaster was followed by 
a little stir, and the slim figure of Miss Baxter arose 
timidly. Her story was as follows : — 

Dear Friends. A well-known business-man once 
gave me a carte blanche order for two prints. After the 
sitting he asked how soon the pictures would be ready, 
and, in order to give a touch of mystery to my business- 
policy, I ‘replied: “‘ Two weeks.” He could have had 
them in a few days, just as well as not, as I was not 
overburdened with orders. He appeared on time and I 
handed him the two prints. He sat down near the win- 
dow and examined them long and thoughtfully. Ap- 
proaching the desk behind which I stood, and holding up 
the prints, he began the following dialogue : 

‘* What are those things you gave me ? ” 

‘“* Your portraits.” 

“Ts that so? Why are they so blurred ? ”’ 

“It is the new photography — photo-impressionism, 
the new art-expression.” 

“Hm! That may be; but where’s my beard? No 
sign of that! Nor of my cravat or watch-chain! ” 

“That is because the picture represents high art. 
You’ve got to leave something to the imagination.” 

“And my coat! I’m sure [ had it on.” 

“Your imagination will supply that in its every 
detail.” 

Muttering something to himself he felt for his pocket- 
book, while I wrapped up the pictures. 

“ How much ?” 

‘“‘ Five dollars each. Ten dollars, please.” 

Placing a bill on the counter and taking the pictures, 
Mr. Business-man walked toward the door. 

‘“‘Excuse me,” I called after him. ‘“ You've given me 
only five dollars. Where are the other five ? ”’ 

Opening the door and walking out he said: ‘I leave 
that to your imagination.” 


Another Instance of Careless Publicity 


WHATEVER the merits of the Arlington Camera Club— 
located, we know not where — its publicity-department 
needs to be readjusted. Some one interested in this or- 
ganization sent us, early in May, a list (folder) of prints 
exhibited by members at the ‘“ Kearny Public Library,” 
but the name of the city or town was not mentioned, 
nor was there any accompanying word of explanation. 
As we failed to preserve the envelope enclosing the 
document in question, we are without any possible clue 
to the location of this very enterprising photographic 
club. 

As a matter of fact, many camera clubs and art- 
societies print catalogs or lists of pictures in connection 
with their exhibitions, but neglect to state the name of the 
city where they are held! This information is, naturally, 
of no use to local visitors; but in the case of a camera 


club not averse to increased publicity, the addition of 
the locality may be of importance to persons living in 
another section of the country. The situation is aggra- 
vated when a picture-exhibition is held in “ The Carnegie 
Free Library,” and the catalog fails to state which of 
the many institutions of the same name is meant. Very 
often the name of the society, or the name of the build- 
ing where the exhibition is held, indicates the locality ; 
as, for instance, the Chicago Camera Club, Boston 
Public Library, the Art-Institute of Chicago, Brooklyn 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, ete. 


The Verreograph 


THE designation ‘“ verreograph,” as described ‘and 
exemplified in the current issue of PHoro-ERA, is a print 
on sensitized paper made from a negative made entirely 
by hand. Like the Radiograph, it is produced entirely 
without the aid of photography per se; i.e., the result is 
confined entirely to one process, and that is the printing. 

Photographers who, like J. H. Garo, are skilled drafts- 
men, often amuse themselves with this form of picture- 
making which, however, has nothing in common with 
photography except the last stage, viz., the print. 
Hence, the opprobrious term of faking does not apply 
here. The negative may represent a sketch of an actual 
scene or the product of the artist’s imagination. Mr. 
Garo made his first successful verreograph about ten 
years ago. 

The name — originated by the Editor —is signifi- 
cant and has been pronounced very fitting, and will 
doubtless be generally adopted by those who experiment 
with the process of hand-made negatives. For this 
reason the Editor has not deemed it worth while to 
copyright it. 


The Flower ; The Name; The Scent 


HE had heard of the monthly prize-contests of PHoro- 
Era, and friends suggested that he contribute several 
of his interesting pictures of children at play. The 
advice was, at least, kindly, for the artistic standard in 
Sageville had not even reached the embryonic stage. 
So the budding pictorialist selected his masterpiece, 
which depicted a group of infant players —the batter, 
the catcher and the umpire —at the critical moment, 
“Two out, three balls and two strikes.” The picture 
arrived at the PHoro-Era office. The little “imps” 
were looking in the direction of the camera, quite 
indifferent to the excitement among the spectators and 
the players. The print had been labeled by its author, 
*A John Ray Picture.” (A genre picture. ) 


A Kodak Adventure in 1889 


No man in the industrial world has excited greater 
interest than George Eastman, the Napoleon of photo- 
graphic finance. It has therefore been suggested to the 
Editor of PHoro-Era that he make public his own per- 
sonal experience with the very first kodak that was 
taken to Europe by a tourist. This happened in 1889, 
about the time when this small film magazine-camera 
was first put on the market. The story, accompanied by 
a number of kodak-pictures of that memorable event, 
will be published in the next issue of this magazine. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 

















The National Convention of 1912, at Phila- 
delphia, July 22 to 26 


The Bell Rings 
For the Philadelphia Convention 


THE all-absorbing topic among the professional workers 
in North America, to-day, is the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. Without wishing to reflect upon the advantages — 
geographical and otherwise — offered by other great 
American cities, we do not hesitate to assert that Phila- 
delphia is the place par excellence for a photographers’ 
convention. We gave the reasons in our last issue. 
Although not, like Rochester, an imposing center of 
photographic industries, nor, like New York, a great 
cosmopolitan city, Philadelphia is preeminently associ- 
ated with the history of photography and American 
Liberty. 

It is the home of a number of eminent master-crafts- 
men— William H. Rau, Mary Carnell, Ryland W. 
Phillips, Elias Goldensky, William Shewell Ellis, Alfred 
Holden and others. Above all it is the home of Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Liberty Bell and of Brotherly Love. 

The convention will be held in Horticultural Hall, 
the most palatial and spacious structure that ever housed 
a photographers’ convention. 

The photographers of Philadelphia — everybody, in 
fact —has worked with the members of the executive 
board, and with rare enthusiasm, too, to help make the 
event one of credit to the association and to the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

The special features of the memorable program have 
been mentioned several times in PHotro-Era. They 
will bear repetition : 

The School of Photography with its half dozen dis- 
tinguished exponents of modern portraiture. The value 
of the lessons thus imparted would be hard to over- 
estimate. 

A School of Pictorial Printing-Processes, com- 
prising gum and bromuil, which professional workers 
are taking up with enthusiasm. These demonstrations 
will be conducted by H. Oliver Bodine, a well-known 
expert pictorialist and exhibitor, assisted by such capable 
workers as Ryland W. Phillips, Walter Zimmerman, 
Wm. H. Kunz and H. Crowell Pepper. These clever 
technicians and picture-makers will explain every step 
in these important printing-methods, from the coating of 
the paper to the expression of the worker’s individuality. 

Public Criticisms by Sadakichi Hartmann (Sidney 
Allen), the well-known art-critic and author, will be 
busy three days analyzing the merits and faults of the 
photograph in the print-exhibit. He will do this in a 


public talk with lantern-illustrations, and also in pri- 
vate — at the request of members. 

Exhibition of Photographs consisting of prints by 
members of the P. A. of A., each of whom will be 
represented by no more than two prints, provided they 
have been accepted by the jury. 

Congress of Photography, at which Vice-President 
Townsend will preside, will hold several sessions, and 
matters of the greatest importance to the craft will be 
discussed. 

Women’s Federation. This body of professional 
workers has won an enviable reputation for the thor- 
oughly-artistic quality and individual character of its 
exhibits at the last two national conventions. In these 
respects, alone, it surpassed the men’s department. 
This has been generally conceded. They, the women- 
photographers, will again demonstrate their high artistic 
sense, executive ability and business tact — qualities 
which many members of the sterner sex will do well to 
emulate. 

The Hotel-Accommodations will be adequate and 
satisfactory, as befits the reputation of Philadelphia. 
The hotel-rates are not to be advanced, but maintained 
at the minimum. The medium-priced hotels will be 
found comfortable and not a mediocre one is mentioned 
in the list published in our last issue. 

Entertainments, other than the numerous demonstra- 
tions and lectures, will be amply provided ; the only 
difficulty will be the matter of selection. Of course the 
excursion to Atlantic City will claim precedence over 
other hospitalities, although none will really conflict with 
another. 

Open to the General Public, for one afternoon or 
evening —day to be announced later—will be the 
pictorial and industrial displays. These will, of course, 
not be open to professional photographers not members 
of the Association; but the general public, including 
amateur photographers, will be admitted. 

Amateur Photographers, in whatever part of the 
American continent they may dwell, should try to arrange 
a visit to Philadelphia during the convention week ; for, 
to inspect the pictorial and industrial exhibits is a privi- 
lege fully worth the necessary expenditure of time and 
money. 

And to think that all the above-mentioned rights and 
privileges may be enjoyed by any professional photo- 
grapher in any part of the new or old world, provided he 
be or become a member of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America; and the membership-fee is only a 
few dollars. 

The Railroad-Rates are favorable to members of 
the Association, particularly if they can obtain special 
round-trip tickets to Atlantic City, which are issued by 
many lines to this popular summer-resort. In that case, 
you should purchase your ticket to Atlantic City with 
stop-over at Philadelphia. On reaching Philadelphia, 
you leave the ticket at the station, and take it up when 
going to Atlantic City with the other members, and use 
it at the end of convention week for your return journey ; 
or it is available for a second visit to Atlantic City when 
the convention is over. Bear this in mind, if you wish to 
save some money. 
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A Case of Reciprocity 

Ir, in the opinion of publishers of high-class period- 
icals, it is just and business-like to give preference to 
regular subscribers over mere readers, in granting favors 
such as requests for information, private or public, it 
cannot be regarded as an exhibition of selfishness when 
the publisher of PHoro-Era adopts a similar course 
toward his readers. 

There are regular schools of correspondence in book- 
keeping, the culinary art, dressmaking and other profes- 


sions, including photography, and correspondents are . 


required to pay an annual membership-fee. The Round 
Robin Guild department was begun in PHoro-ERA in 
1901 as a means to interest amateur photographers in 
the magazine, to create readers and, possibly, subscrib- 
ers. There were no fees or other responsibilities on the 
part of the members. As a matter of fact, however, 
only subscribers were originally admitted to member- 
ship, and no competitions were held until July, 1903, 
which, moreover, were to be annual events. Not until 
July, 1904, were the monthly competitions inaugurated. 
In 1907 PHoro-ErA changed ownership and, although 
he found the business and prestige of the publication 
sadly impaired, the new proprietor loyally continued the 
Round .Robin Guild department without interruption 
and in spite of the greatly-increased expense. It has 
been so maintained ever since. The publisher has now 
decided upon the following change : 

Guilders who are subscribers to PHotro-ERA, or who 
buy it regularly of the dealers and from the news-stands 
shall be the only persons entitled to the full privileges 
of the Round Robin Guild, viz., print-criticism, answers 
to queries, monthly prize-competitions, ete. In view of 
what has been here stated, it is only fair to the publisher 
that members, who are constantly receiving help, both 
in the printed matter and in private correspondence, 
should at least show their appreciation by becoming sub- 
scribers to the magazine. 

Clarissa Hovey’s Autochromes 

THE admirable facsimile reproduction of an oil- 
sketch, by Maxfield Parrish, which appeared in the 
April Century Magazine, was made from an autochrome 
by Clarissa Hovey, the clever Boston photographer, after 
the painter’s color-sketch at the home of the owner, in 
Readville, Mass. As it was deemed impracticable to send 
the picture, which is about five feet long, to the Century 
Company’s photo-engraving department, New York City, 
Miss Hovey was requested to repair to Readville and 
make a 614x81!% autochrome, which task she accom- 
plished with brilliant success. Her skill as a color- 
photographer is apparently standing her in good stead. 


Knowledge in a Nutshell 

Two more valuable handbooks — Developers and 
Development, and Bromide Printing and Enlarging — 
have been added by Tennant & Ward to their library of 
photographic literature. The first gives in clear and 
simple language the quality and action of developing- 
agents, both old and new; the second describes in detail 
the different kinds of bromide paper, and the methods 
employed in their treatment. Either of these books 
will be mailed, postpaid, by PHoro-Era, for 25 cents. 


Boston Camera Club’s Annual Exhibit 

THE twenty-second annual exhibition of work by 
members was held at the Boston Camera Club May 15 to 
25, and nearly one hundred prints were shown. The 
general standard of artistic excellence was very high, 
indeed, although the advance in pictorial expression was 
noticeable only in isolated cases. Some members have 
stood still, seemingly uninfluenced by the movements 
which have made for breadth of view in thought and 
feeling. With very few exceptions, the best pictures 
were selected by the vote of the entire club, which con- 
stituted the jury of selection, and blue ribbons designa- 
ting this honor were attached to the following prints: 
“The Fisherman,” Albert Armstrong; “State House, 
Boston,” Thomas F. Tucker; “ Sweet Marjory,’ Phineas 
Hubbard; Portrait, “ Frank” (published in February 
Puoro-Era, 1909), Clarissa Hovey; “A _  Portrait- 
Painter,” Gurdon K. Fisher; “ Dorothy Vernon’s Tomb,” 
Wm. F. Dawson; ‘The Woodland Road,” B. D. B. 
Bourne; “ The Last Trace of Winter * (to be published 
in August PHoro-Era), ‘‘Sand-Dunes and Scrub-Pines,”’ 
and “A Playful Mood,” Charles O. Dexter; ‘‘ Rouken 
Glen,” “Scottish Landscape,” “ Boosting Little Sister 
Up,” and ‘“ Window-Portrait ” (accorded first prize in 
window-portrait contest by PHoro-Era, and published 
in this issue), Alexander Murray ; “ Portrait,’’ Mrs. M. P. 
Kimball ; “ Through the Ice,” Arthur Hammond; * In 
the Adirondacks,” J. H. Thurston; ‘“ Portrait,’ C. B. 
Webster; ‘“ Bougainvillia,” awarded second prize in 
Puoto-ErRA contest for decorative flower-studies and 
published in September PHoro-Era, 1911, Anson M. 
Titus. Thus Mr. Murray and Mr. Dexter carried off 
the highest honors bestowed by their club on this 
occasion. Other exhibitors were Dehon Blake, Charles 
Peabody, W. A. Boughton, J. P. Loud, Sarah J. Eddy, 
O. R. Perry, James Dana, C. H. Chandler, F. R. 
Fraprie, H. B. Pearson, E. H. Whiton, F. J. Wills, 
P. H. Walsh, S. B. Read, Clement Lenom, C. F. Hildreth, 
Herman Corbett, J. P. Maxey, David R. Craig, Jr. and 
Mrs. S. H. McLoughlin. 

There was also a notable exhibit of thirty-four auto- 
chromes, most of them of superb quality. Those by 
Clarissa Hovey — twelve in number — were particularly 
attractive. Other successful contributors were W. A. 
Boughton, James Dana and Herman Parker. 


Photographic Section, Academy of Science 
and Art, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TuE Photographic Section of the Academy of Science 
and Art, at its annual meeting, May 14, 1912, at the 
Carnegie Institute, elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year : 

N.S. Wooldridge, pres’t ; O. C. Reiter, vice-pres’t ; F. L. 
Miller, Sec.-Treas. ; F. C. Wilharm, lantern-slide direc- 
tor; S. A. Martin, print-director. Executive Committee : 
N.S. Wooldridge, Frank L. Miller, Thos. Reed Hartley, 
W. A. Dick and Charles E. Minnemeyer. 

This society is much gratified at the success of its 
year’s work, having held ten Public Lantern-Slide Exhi- 
bitions, at the Carnegie Institute, including the mem- 
bers’ night in May, which was largely attended and 
also had a special monthly print-exhibit for the past six 
months for members. These exhibitions have been 
very beneficial to the serious pictorial workers, the 
prints being from the best pictorial workers in the 
leading clubs in the cities of Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, 
Portland, Me., Baltimore, Jamestown, N. Y., Akron, 
Ohio, Philadelphia, Orange, N. J., Newark, N. J., and 
Providence, R. I., affiliated with the Camera Club Print 
Interchange of America. 

The annual outing for members and friends was 
held May 30, 1912. 
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The Bissell Colleges 


THE college has just received a request from the gov- 
ernment of Venezuela for an all-around engraver. One 
of the students expects to take the position in a couple 
of weeks. The council at New York has guaranteed all 
traveling-expenses for the trip in addition to the salary. 
This will give the engraving-college representatives in 
six of the Spanish-American countries, viz., Venezuela, 
Mexico, Cuba, Guatemala, Panama and Ecuador. 

The prizes in the monthly photographic contest at the 
college of photography were won by Messrs. Kurano, 
Pace, Nieholoff, Young and Sabin. 

Mr. Gustav Hausschild has accepted a position with 
the Gray Printing & Engraving Co., of Fostoria, Ohio. 
Mr. Gordon Gray, of this firm, was a student in 1905. 

Mrs. Inez Ritchie, official photographer of the State 
of Illinois Engineering-Department, enrolled at the 
Illinois College of Photography last month for a special 
course in photography. 

The June graduating class at the College of Photo- 
graphy was composed of the six following young women : 
Myrno Moss, Nonie Rhodes, Virginia Forwood, Rose 
Wiesender, Mrs. Ada Latshaw and Mrs. Madeline Gavin. 

Mr. Jose Santiago Castillo, who finished a course in 
photo-engraving last May, will make a tour of Europe 
during the coming year, after which he will engage in 
the photo-engraving business in a South American city. 


Competitive Exhibition of the Bedford Branch 
Y.M. C. A., Brooklyn 


Tuis organization held its first competitive exhibition 
of members’ work, also about seventy-five prize-prints of 
the Round Robin Guild most kindly lent by the pub- 
lisher of PHoro-Era, May 21 to June 1. Over fifty 
pictures were submitted in competition, and many more 
for exhibition only — altogether a very encouraging 
showing for a first attempt of its kind. 

The judges were William H. Zerbe, the eminent 
photographic expert and pictorialist, and James Hunt- 
ington, another sterling photographer. These gentle- 
men were among the guests at the First Annual Club 
Dinner on May 14, and their informal addresses have 
done a great deal to stimulate increased effort on the 
part of their audience. 

The successful pictures were “The Fast Freight,” 
by O. G. Hurd, first prize ; “‘ Dawn,” by A. E. Hanning- 
ton, second prize, and “ Nocturne,” by John Wray, 
third prize. Honorable Mention was accorded to A. E. 
Hannington for his “ Bronx River,” and to Mr. Deitz for 
his ‘‘ Decoration from Prospect Park.” 

Mr. Hurd’s picture excelled by its extremely simple 
and faultless arrangement, while more ambitious studies 
failed to attain this perfection in composition. Quali- 
ties of imagination and sympathetic insight were prom- 
inent characteristics of the other two prize-pictures, 
while the technical treatment of their difficult subjects 
was admirable. 

The gum-work of the energetic president of the Club, 
Mr. John Wray, elicited the admiration of all, but min- 
gled with criticism from the advocates of “ straight” 
photography. 


Boston Y. M. C. U. Camera Club 


At the annual May meeting of the Boston Y. M.C. 
Union Camera Club the following officers were elected 
for the coming year : 

Dr. H. D. Hutchins, pres’t; Arthur Hammond, vice- 
pres’t; H. C. Channen, treas. and M. L. Vincent, sec’y. 

Preceding the business meeting the S. J. Frye Film- 
Exchange gave a complimentary motion-picture dem- 
onstration, which was most enjoyable and instructive. 


Montreal Camera Club 


THe M.A.A.A. Camera Club held its sixth annual 
exhibition at the Club House of the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association, 250 Peel Street, Montreal, April 8 
to 13, inclusive. The entries, of which 196 were hung, 
compared favorably with those of previous years. The 
division of the Open Classes into (A) Figure Studies, 
(B) Landscapes, (C) Waterscapes and (D) Genre per- 
mitted the Jury of Awards to recognize meritorious work 
which could not compete on equal terms, on account of 
the divergence of subjects. The prizes offered were 
silver and bronze plaques for first and second in Classes 
A and B, and bronze plaques for the others. Those win- 
ning in the Open Classes are, A, first, “The Skylark,” 
by Joseph M. Rogers, Chicago Camera Club; second, 
“ Portrait of Mr. M.” by B. F. Langland, Wisconsin 
Camera Club; B, first, “ Pleasant Pastures,” by W. R. 
Allen, M.A.A.A. Camera Club; second, “ Evening on 
the Lake,” by B. F. Langland, Wisconsin Camera Club ; 
C, “ On Jersey Shores,” by Dr. A. R. Benedict, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; D, “Old Wood to Burn,” by W. S. Fife, 
Toronto Camera Club. Certificates of Honorable Men- 
tion were awarded “ The Man on the Box,” by A. R. 
Benedict ; ‘“‘ Does My Mother Want Me? Yes. No,” 
by Charles A. Coles, Toronto Camera Club; “ The Kite- 
Maker,” by W. S. Fife; “The Spreading Willow,” by 
R. S. Kauffman, Wilkes-Barre Camera Club; “ High 
Noon,” by H. Mackie, Toronto Camera Club; “ Winter 
Evening on the Red River,’ by E. Ratibor, Winnipeg 
Camera Club; “ In the Pasture-Lot,”’ by H. C. Shepherd, 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club. In the Club Class the 
winners are, first, ‘The Forest Pool,” by W. R. Allen, 
and, second, “ Wilmot,” by B. B. Pinkerton. 


Photographers’ Copyright League of America 


Ir costs but one dollar a year to be a member of this 
important organization and be ensured of protection 
against piracy, whether by an individual or a corpora- 
tion. If anybody steals a picture which you have made 
and copyrighted, the league will advise you how to pro- 
tect your property and punish the pirate. This service 
will cost you nothing, except the annual dues of one 
dollar. The league, composed of eminent photographers, 
has courageously and successfully fought before Con- 
gress for fifteen years, and defeated every attempt by a 
greedy press to degrade the photographic profession by 
depriving it of its rights. Join at once and then ask all 
the questions you please, even how legally to copyright 
a picture, of which simple procedure many practitioners 
are still in ignorance. Apply for an application-blank to 
treasurer William H. Rau, 238 South Camac Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Giuseppe Pizzighelli 


In the death of Giuseppe Pizzighelli, last April, the 
science of photography sustained a severe loss. While 
serving as officer in the Italian army, he devoted his 
spare time to photographic research and experimenta- 
tion, and wrote a number of valuable text-books. His 
‘“‘ Handbuch zur Photographie,” published by Wilhelm 
Knapp, in 1908, is one of the best guides to practical 
photography ever written. In 1887 Pizzighelli invented 
the print-out platinum paper used in the printing-process 
bearing his name. In 1895 Colonel Pizzighelli retired 
from the army, at the age of forty-six, and settled in 
Florence, employing his time as editor of the Bollettino 
Societa Fotografica Italiana, and in photographic science. 
He was honorary member of nearly every important 
photographic society in Europe, and his services as a 
photographic writer and investigator are recorded among 
the most honored in the history of the science. 
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(From Fliegende Blitter) 
Force of Habit 


Peasant: ‘ I am here to have my picture took.” 
Photographer : ‘‘ What! in this condition ? — Are you 
really serious ? ”’ 


Peasant: ‘“‘ Of course! My lawyer says we need the 


Boston Camera Club 


AmonG the recent exhibitions at the Boston Camera 
Club that gave pleasure was the one-man show of J. P. 
Loud, a member of the club. His fifty-two prints were 
divided into groups: marines, landscapes, cloud-studies, 
winter-scenes and foreign views, but there was nothing 
to indicate at what periods of his activity they were pro- 
duced, and he has been an industrious worker for many 
years. He has certainly never appeared to better advan- 
tage as an exhibitor. 

In these varied subjects Mr. Loud successfully ex- 
pressed his love of the pictorial and broad expanses of 
water, sky and snow. The choice and treatment of 
theme were based on sane, though not conventional, 
lines, and the technique —the direct method — was 
pleasingly obvious. 


A Society for Night-Photographers 


Tue technical difficulties of Night Photography and 
the problems to obtain pictures at night out of doors, by 
moonlight or artificial light, have long engaged the atten- 
tion of many earnest workers. With the idea to increase 
the interest taken in this most fascinating branch of 
photographic work and to help the isolated worker by 
the exchange of ideas and experiences an endeavor is 
being made to organize a club or society composed of 
amateur photographers who desire to work along these 
lines. It is hoped that many will be attracted to the 


photo. as proof in my suit against that chap Grieshofer, 
who mashed me up so.” 

Photographer: ‘ Oh, well, that is different, — Well, 
then, look this way. And now, please look pleasant!” 


work and that those who are literally and metaphori- 
cally working in the dark may be afforded the advan- 
tages of mutual criticism and encouragement. Any 
photographer in or near Boston who is interested in this 
proposition is invited to communicate with Arthur Ham- 
mond, 216 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Thomas Bedding, Editor 


Ir may please the friends of Mr. Thomas Bedding — 
formerly the editor of the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy, and, subsequently, on the editorial staff of 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine and other American 
photographic journals — to know, that he is now editor- 
in-chief of theZmplet. This publication is issued by the 
Imp Films Co., of New York City. It is a weekly 
newspaper and devoted to the commercial interests of 
kinematography. 


The Perscheid Photographic Institute 


ALTHOUGH the United States is favored with two fine 
schools for photographic instruction in various branches, 
there may be students who, for one reason or another, 
may prefer to pursue their photographic studies in 
Europe. Such students may be interested in the courses 
of photographic instruction announced by Nicola Per- 
scheid, the distinguished portrait-photographer of Ber- 
lin, Germany, who will furnish necessary information on 
application. 
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Ernemann Cameras 


“Mabe in Germany” is a synonym of thorough- 
ness of workmanship and efficiency. This distinction is 
enjoyed in the highest degree by the Ernemann cameras. 
Max Meyer, proprietor of the Ernon Camera Shop, 18 
West 27th Street, New York City, is American agent 
for these famous goods, and. by praiseworthy zeal, keen- 
ness of vision and honorable methods has won an excel- 
lent reputation in the photographic trade. His business 
has increased very considerably, of which his latest cata- 
log of Ernemann cameras and other specialties is con- 
vincing proof. Intending purchasers of cameras should 
procure a copy at once. 


Graflex Models for 1912 


EVER since the manufacture of the Graflex, PHoro- 
Era has presented to its readers attractive advertise- 
ments of this wonderful camera. Each year has seen 
improvements in the instrument, and new models 
constructed, so that now the Graflex is adapted to any 
branch of photography. Three types have been added 
to the 1912 models: the Telescopic Revolving-back 
Auto, its dimensions when closed being only 91% x 6%, x 
8 inches; the Home-Portrait Graflex, primarily intended 
for portraits, but equally efficient for other work where 
excessive shutter-speed is not necessary; and the Speed 
Graphic, designed for the camerist who desires to combine 
the speed of a focal-plane shutter with a compact form 
of camera. New accessories are the filmpack adapter 
without a slide, the tilting tripod-top, which permits 
the camera to be tilted at any angle; and the Crown 
Flashlamp for use with pure magnesium only. The 
cover of the Graflex 1912 catalog is not only unique 
but very attractive, being embellished with miniature 
photographs which depict almost every phase of high- 
speed photography. A copy of this handsome and 
useful catalog will be sent postpaid on request. 


Popularity the Result of Merit 


We .uiincton & Warp, of England, recently com- 
pleted an exhibit of enlargements, which has been placed 
at the New York Camera Club through their agents in 
this country, Ralph Harris & Company. Great interest 
is being shown in this beautiful exhibit, which shows the 
variety of tones and texture obtainable on the Welling- 
ton Bromide Paper. There is no place in the country 
where so many varieties of photographic paper are being 
marketed as in New York City; and it can be safely 
asserted that Wellington is one of the most popular and 
enjoys the distinction of being the most generally used 
by the best workers and for exhibition-work. 


Duratol for Tank-Development 


TuE following formula is published here at the request 
of Schering & Glatz, sole agents for the United States. 


1 part D-Q stock solution | Develop 15 minutes 
_ j : ‘ 


water 


1 part D-Q stock solution | — an 
S water § dae _ 
1 part D-Q stock solution | Develop 30 minutes 
3 j : 7; 


” water 


1 part D-Q stock solution 


: Develop 45 minutes. 
- = water 


Temperature of solutions to be 65° Fahrenheit. 


For fast plates and films, increase the time of develop- 
ment about one-fourth. In developing plates and films, 
especially where the developer is to be frequently used, 
make up a solution of 1 oz. Acetone Sulphite, dissolved 
in 7 ozs. of water, and add 11% ozs. of this solution to 
each 40 ozs. of stock D-Q solution. This is not abso- 
lutely necessary, although it further prolongs the life of 
the developer and ensures absolutely-clean work, parti- 
cularly if plates or films coated with a non-halation dye 
are developed therein. The amount of bromide to be 
used depends upon the tones sought. 

If warm-toned prints are desired, add one to two drops 
of a saturated potassium bromide solution to each fluid 
ounce of developer. Such prints are best suited to sepias 
by the hypo-alum process. 

For blue-black tones omit the bromide. Prints thus 
obtained are suited to sepias by the sulphide process. 


Hammer’s Little Book 


WHILE many successful workers are ready to offer 
the craft information regarding their personal technical 
methods, the formule issued by the manufacturers of 
plates and papers are calculated to produce most satis- 
factory results. For this reason the Hammer Dryplate 
Company, for many years past, has published for free 
distribution, in the form of a little pamphlet, a set of 
directions for use with their various dryplates. This 
has been received with such universal favor that the firm 
has just issued the ninth edition of its popular brochure, 
“* Hammer’s Little Book.” This is devoted to formule 
and suggestions based upon the most intelligent and 
successful experience with its excellent products, inclu- 
ding the following Hammer plates— Fast ; Slow ; Special 
Extra Fast ; Double-Coated Aurora Non-Halation ; Ortho. 
Extra Fast; Commercial Ortho. ; Double-Coated Ortho. ; 
Lantern-Slide and Transparency Plates; X-Ray Plates ; 
Photo-Postal Plates, ete. 

Besides the numerous and easily-compounded for- 
mule, the booklet contains notes on development, inten- 
sification, reduction, clearing and fixing, with practical 
suggestions for the beginner how to work best in the 
darkroom, to treat under- and overexposure, to improve 
the character of negatives, and chapters on behavior of 
plates in varying and trying conditions, climatic and 
otherwise. The little book contains also a table of con- 
tents, from which it appears that it serves as a handy 
reference-book for the careful and serious user of Ham- 
mer plates. 
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The Ingento Photo-News 


To issue a successful and widely-read house-journal 
is the laudable ambition of every large photographic 
manufacturer. Its mission obviously is to further the 
business-interests of the publishér and to establish direct 
relations with his dealers and customers. The latest 
addition to this class of literature is the Photo-News, 
published by the large, popular and still growing firm 
of Burke & James, Inc., Chicago, U. S. A. 

Knowing the secret of a successful publication of its 
kind, the firm has planned its journal along first-class 
lines, thus reflecting the high character of its products 
and business-methods. Thus, the practical articles, 
which appeal to the professional craftsman and amateur 
worker alike, are by acknowledged experts, such as 
F. Dundas Todd and C. H. Claudy. The contents of 
each issue includes also practical and timely helps, for- 
mule for the work-shop, notes of new apparatus and 
accessories, and news-items. ‘Something for nothing” 
is not evidently the policy of the publishers of Photo- 
News, which is issued monthly at 5 cents per copy and 
25 cents the year. Sample copy free. 


Ansco Products 


To be able to develop one’s negatives and make prints 
from them more than doubles the pleasures of photo- 
graphy, for it brings the amateur into intimate relations 
with his work and his subjects. The Ansco Company 
has so simplified these photographic processes that even 
the very busy man, who desires to make his own nega- 
tives and prints, may indulge in the pastime. The 
Ansco camera is a triumph of camera-manufacture ; the 
Ansco film is non-curling, has excellent keeping-quali- 
ties, its chromatic values are correctly balanced and it 
may be used with other cartridge cameras. The Ansco 
gaslight paper — the Cyko —is made in several different 
grades and surfaces, so that it may be used for negatives 
of different qualities. The booklets issued by the Ansco 
Company describe in detail their cameras, films and 
papers and the correct use of each. Any one of the 
booklets, or all three, will be sent on request by the 
Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Eduard Blum’s Double Success 


Epuarp Btvum has attained a universal reputation as 
an artistic commercial photographer. He makes prints 
from adequate negatives and gives them an individual, 
artistic touch; indeed, they look more like works of art 
than like mechanical reproductions, whether he is asked 
to make an enlargement, a platinum, carbon, gum, 
bromoil or water-color. He is an expert in every modern 
printing-process. His place in Berlin, Germany — 31 
Wallstrasse — is known throughout Europe. Mr. Blum 
has a branch in Chicago. See his “ad.” in this issue. 
Send for his booklet. He will be at the Philadelphia 
convention, July 22 to 26! 


Bausch & Lomb Catalog 


THE photographer, amateur or professional, who con- 
templates the purchase of a lens will find the catalog of 
Photographic Lenses issued by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. a valuable aid to determine his choice. The chapter 
on “ What Lens Shall I Buy?” describes in detail the 
lens best adapted to the different departments of photo- 
graphic work. The explanation of ‘“ Lens-Terms ” 
gives in brief the terms used to describe the quality of a 
lens. The illustrations show the wide range and the 
superior quality of the work which is possible with the 
lenses made by this company. The catalog will prove 
an important addition to one’s lens-literature as it is a 
correct and convenient reference-book. It will be sent 
free on application to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Newman & Guardia’s Cameras 


In our recent tribute to the superior accuracy and 
finish of the well-known “ Trellis ” and ‘“ Sibyl’? Cam 
eras, made by the eminent London firm, Newman & 
Guardia, we erroneously stated that these two popular 
cameras were of the reflex type. However, as the illus- 
trations in the advertisement clearly show, they are 
folding-models, and fully deserve the most favorable 
consideration of those who are interested in strictly high- 
class equipments. The advertisement in this issue will 
convey a large amount of important information. 


The Catalog and the Man 


IF any one thinks that individuality in publicity-work 
does not produce adequate returns, let him consult the 
photographie dealers. He will find that there is a 
steadily-growing demand for Wollensak lenses which can 
be traced to two causes — first, the uniform excellence 
of these optical products; and, second, to the extraordi- 
nary activity in the publicity-department of the Wollen- 
sak Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

The man who has infused new, pulsating life into this 
department, and given it energy and influence, employ- 
ing methods at once modern, legitimate and effective, is 
an expert photographer. Having the ability to produce 
pictures of great pictorial charm, he appreciates the fine 
optical qualities of the lenses he has been engaged to 
advertise, and presents them in a catalog which also re- 
flects his uncommonly good taste as a book-maker. Thus 
H. O. Bodine has succeeded in extending the reputation 
of his firm and incidentally making a name for himself. 
He will be found at the Philadelphia convention and, 
like all successful men, performing his duty in a quiet, 
unobtrusive, but convincing way. 


Small Kodaks With Goerz Lenses 


No lenses are in greater demand among wide-awake 
amateurs than the justly-celebrated Goerz anastigmats. 
These may be fitted not only to the higher-priced 
cameras, but also to most of the popular folding-hand- 
cameras on the market. The Goerz people themselves 
make a line of hand-camera noted for the combination 
of a wide range of usefulness and extreme compactness, 
having been especially successful with their Vest-Pocket 
Tenax and Coat-Pocket Tenax. The exquisite finish 
and nicety of adjustments of these cameras recommend 
them to all amateurs who are in search of the best in the 
pocket-cameras line. Lovers of miniature cameras, how- 
ever, who desire such an outfit at a very moderate price, 
will be pleased to learn that the well-known Goerz 
Syntor lens may now be fitted to the Vest-Pocket Kodak 
and the Premoette Junior. Ask your local dealer about 
it, or write to the C. P. Goerz American Optical Com- 
pany, 317 East 34th Street, New York. 
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